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EDITORIAL 


Dear reader, 


Two years ago, the Programme Committee encouraged the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) to animate a discussion on religious plurality and Christian self-understanding. It was 
later affirmed that Faith & Order, the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism and 
Interreligious Relations and Dialogue together study the appropriate theological approach on 
the relationship of Christianity and other religions. For two years interested and involved 
representatives of these three networks worked on a document, to articulate a possible and 
relevant reflection on how Christians could interpret the reality of religious plurality. This 
document had a long way to go. It went through a number of discussions in various smaller 
groups. It became the centre of theological exchange between people of various confessions 
present in the group: Catholic, Baptist, Orthodox, Pentecostal, Methodist etc. Missionaries, 
systematic theologians, theological educators, priests and pastors added their particular 
perspective to the document. It is the hope of those involved that the document becomes a 
useful tool in the necessary reflection on how we as Christians and Church are to 
understand ourselves in a world, where the religious manifold is so present. 


Considering that the forthcoming ninth assembly of the WCC in Porto Alegre, Brazil, (14-23 
February 2006) will provide ample space for issues relating to interreligious relations and 
dialogue, it is expected that the document will be part of Assembly deliberations. The theme 
of “hospitality” was chosen to be the leitmotif of the document indicating a welcoming attitude 
to the other and echoing the biblical experience of Hebrews 13, 2: “Do not neglect to show 
hospitality to strangers, for by doing that some have entertained angels without knowing it.” 
Our context is meeting people of other faiths in an attitude of hospitality. There are many 
similarities between hospitality and dialogue, but hospitality is more than dialogue. While it is 
true that dialogue signifies openness to listen and to talk, historical and cultural constraints 
are limiting factors. Hospitality is more; it is allowing the other to enter our home or us to 
enter the home of the other. Hospitality is offering food to the stranger and a place to rest. 
Hospitality has therefore to do with ethos. It goes beyond communication in words. 


We receive the stranger because, whether host or stranger, we are both part of humanity. 
Religion is intrinsic with humanity. We cannot drive a wedge between being human and 
being a person for whom religion matters. When we invite the stranger to sit down with us, 
we may have in front of us a person for whom truth and wisdom, love and holiness is 
nourished by a vision or experience of God, which in one or many ways may be totally 
different from our belief, commitment and devotion. If we want to be truly hospitable, we 
cannot keep the religion of the other at a distance. We cannot define the other. Hospitality is 
not to remodel the other in our image. The other defines him or herself. This is the only way 
we can listen to the other, speak to the other, be encouraged by the other and give support 
to the other. Hospitality is to allow the other to be true to him/herself. 


We will publish the document in the next issue of Current Dialogue. 


This issue of Current Dialogue contains articles reflecting activities by the Office, e.g. the 
report from a multifaith consultation in Addis or Rashied Omar’s presentation at this 
summer's Visser't Hooft Memorial Consultation “Religion, Power and Violence”. We provide 
space for the General Secretary’s greetings at the Second Forum of the interreligious 
network Global Network of Religions for Children. The article “Christological and 
Soteriological Reflections in the Wake of Half a Century of Intense and Improved Jewish- 
Christian Relations” by Jesper Svartvik was one of the interesting contributions at a 
consultation organised in co-operation with the International Council of Christians and Jews, 
Cardinal Joseph Bernardin Center at the Catholic Theological Union in Chicago and the 
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Centre for Christian-Jewish Relations in Cambridge (UK). The consultation, which took place 
in London in December this year, addressed the question on how and whether the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue has affected Christian self-understanding. The consultation tried to design 
a process whereby issues in Christian theological exploration such as soteriology and 
ecclesiology intersect with equivalent findings in Jewish-Christian dialogue. 


The year 2005 will find the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue involved in two 
major endeavours. One major interreligious gathering (7-9 June) when participants will be 
invited to think together, assess the present and imagine the future of interreligious dialogue. 
The conversation about the significance of interreligious dialogue and its approaches needs 
to bring in new voices, including those that express criticism, reservation or scepticism. It is 
felt by many people concerned that the language, or languages, and methods of work used 
in dialogue as well as the boundaries they have created need to be redefined. 


A second venture is to host an interreligious weekend in Geneva 12-14 November 2005. To 
further interfaith dialogue and relations as a way to peace and living together in plural 
societies, the WCC in collaboration with the Interreligious Platform in Geneva will organise a 
program divided into several parts: a public conference and round table with some religious 
personalities, a public discussion between generations, an interreligious prayer, an 
interreligious Concert and a colloquium involving representatives of churches and religious 
communities, the University, UN organisations, NGOs, media, etc. 


Hoping that this is issue of Current Dialogue provides interesting material for reflection, it is 
my pleasure to send you the best wishes of the Office on Interreligious Relations and 
Dialogue and Season’s Greetings. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 


a 


War and Peace in World Religions 
The Gerald Weisfeld Lectures 2003 
Edited by Perry Schmidt-Leukel 


World Religions have never developed a commonly held view or an unambiguous stance on the subject 
of war. Over time world religions have all developed different, sometimes contradictory theories and 
attitudes towards the subject. This book provides the reader with reliable and informative views, from 
some of the world's leading authorities, about the different world religions’ characteristic responses to the 
issues of war and peace. Each contributor also reveals the variety of different opinions that can be found 
within each religion. 


War and Peace 1n World Religions also examines the dialogue that has begun in the last century, between 
world religions, on how to confront and deal with the myriad of issues raised when countries to war. 


SCM Press, London, 2004 
ISBN 0 334 029384 
Www.scm-canterburypress.co.uk 
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Africa’s Contribution to the Religious and Spiritual Heritage of 
the World 


Report by Hans Ucko 


The project “Africa’s Contribution to the 
Religious and Spiritual Heritage of the 
World” was born as a consequence of a 
failed attempt to bring together in formal 
dialogue Christians and members of the 
Afro-Brazilian religion Candomble at the time 
of the CVWWME-conference in Salvador de 
Bahia in Brazil 1996. This failure made me 
reflect on the religious and Spiritual vitality of 
Africa, not only in Africa itself but all over the 
world, in the Diaspora of Africa. 


African religiosity has no sacred books. It is 
found primarily in oral sources, in stories, 
myths, proverbs, prayers, ritual incantations, 
songs, names of people and places, and the 
knowledge of religious personages. It has no 
written sources on which its authority may 
be based. And yet it is very much alive, it is 
lived, it is experienced, and it is integrated 
and present not only in African Traditional 
Religions but deep inside Christianity and in 
Islam. The missionary enterprise failed in 
trying to keep the African religious and 
spiritual experience at bay. 


The religious and spiritual experience of 
Africa is present also in the various African 
Diaspora manifestations, be they Christian 
or Muslim or syncretistic manifestations. The 
commemoration of the "discovery" of 
America alerted the world to the stories of 
Oppression and_ subjugation told’ by 
indigenous peoples and Africans brought to 
the Americas as slaves. These stories 
included memories of forced conversion to 
Christianity and the repression of indigenous 
religious traditions. The stories revealed, 
however, that the religious traditions of the 
former slaves from Africa, in spite of such 
oppression, lived on and were vital elements 
in the life of Africans in the Diaspora, 
whether in Brazil, in the Caribbean or in the 
USA. The heritage from Africa was 
differently preserved and remoulded. In 
some places undoubtedly part and parcel of 


Christianity in others the religions of Africa 
are found in symbiosis with certain Christian 
beliefs, and in some _ cases African 
Spirituality is consciously separated from any 
connection with Christianity. Wherever and 
however it appears, there is a creative 
vitality in the spirituality of African American 
churches and in the different Afro-Brazilian 
and Afro-Caribbean religions. 


The long-standing cooperation between the 
Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue 
(PCID) and the Office on Interreligious 
Relations (IRRD) furthered a discussion on 
the possibility of a common project on Africa 
and religion. The then President of PCID, 
Cardinal Arinze, himself from Nigeria, 
strongly supported the idea to throw light 
upon the continued vitality of the religious 
heritage of Africa in religious traditions in 
various parts of the world. Such a project 
would hopefully also lead to a greater 
understanding between Christians and 
people of other faiths and open new 
avenues for interaction and co-operation 
between peoples of different faiths or 
religious traditions. 


The project would be one way whereby the 
PCID and the IRRD acknowledged the 
contributions of the continent and its peoples 
to enrich the spiritual heritage of humanity. 
The project should recognise the sacrifices 
made by millions of Africans to keep their 
religious tradition despite years of untold 
physical and moral oppression. Through this 
project the PCID and the IRRD should 
celebrate the gift of Africa to the rest of the 
world. 


There were some milestones on the way to 
be recognised. The Vatican and the WCC 
had addressed Africa in various 
programmes, some of them more related to 
interreligious relations and dialogue. 
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Following a _ consultation on_ traditional 
religions, the former WCC sub-unit on 
dialogue with people of living faiths (DF1) 
published a booklet entitled "Towards a 
dialogue between Christians and 
traditionalists in Africa" (22-28 September, 
1986, Mindolo, Zambia). This document 
signalled the beginning of a concerted effort 
on the part of the WCC to promote study 
and dialogue with the people of African 
traditional religious and cultural background. 


During the 1998 Assembly in Harare, the 
WCC rededicated itself to "the African 
dream and agenda for the 21“ century". It 
declared: “we are proud in seeing a vision of 
the journey of hope of African churches for 
the development of the continent for the 21° 
century.... we are determined to work out 
this vision that promises life with dignity for 
the African people". 


The Africa plenary in the Harare Assembly 
reported: “it is important that the emphasis 
should be positive, leaving behind the notes 
of fatalism, despair and helplessness which 
tend to characterise some attitudes and 
responses. There are clear signs within 
Africa, alongside the vibrant Christian faith 
and spiritual vitality, of the emergence of a 
new spirit of patriotism, a sense of pride in 
identity (ubuntu) and a desire to construct a 
different image of the _ continent. In 
responding to all that we have heard, we 
wish therefore to celebrate the heritage and 
culture of Africa...” 


The PCID published studies on African 
traditional religion and called for «pastoral 
attention to African traditional religion». \n 
1984 Pope John Paul Il convoked a special 
synod of bishops to discuss various issues 
that touch Africa. The synod encouraged 
more profound studies in African traditions, 
Culture, and religion. 


Both PCID and IRRD noted the growing 
desire to return to their roots by people of 
African origin. Interest in the indigenous 
religions of Africa is a reality. While growth in 
the number of Christians and Muslims on the 
continent has been steady, more indigenous 
“churches” and new religious movements 
are springing up in Africa and beyond to 


respond to genuine African expressions. 
And even when followers of African 
traditional religion convert to Christianity or 
other religions, they take with them some of 
the elements of their old religion and culture, 
which they consider to be "noble", "beautiful" 
and representing the highest values of 
human expression in relation to God or the 
Supreme Being. 


PCID and IRRD agreed to work together to 
pay homage to Africa. In doing this, they 
chose to explore their area of competence 
— religion, wanting to highlight and let the 
world appreciate the contributions of the 
continent and its peoples (including those in 
the Diaspora) to the religious and spiritual 
heritage of the world. The project sought to 
provide space for various aspects of African 
religiosity and culture as a constructive and 
resourceful contribution to our world of 
religious plurality. 


The word contribution is important 
particularly when addressing the reality of 
Africa. Media and institutions focusing on the 
continent of Africa, do so not from the point 
of view of its positive achievements, but 
mainly from its problems. News reports, 
articles, consultations and _ other fora 
mention wars and the refugee crisis, 
poverty, terrorism, HIV/AIDS and_ other 
pandemics and have little if any space for 
any particular contributions. The image of 
Africa is mostly totally negative. There are 
hardly any contributions acknowledged, at 
least not in any significant way. 


To be honest, the WCC Focus on Africa is 
not very different. Of the three areas 
mentioned at the Assembly in Harare, “war 
and conflict (including governance, micro 
disarmament, children and women in armed 
situations), economic justice, including 
globalisation, and debt (from the perspective 
of human rights and human dignity) and 
spirituality and ethical values that enhance 
life with dignity’, the latter has to my 
knowledge not been particularly present in 
the available documentation. The focus 
seems to be on economic catastrophes, 
wars, and by policies designed outside the 
continent, on violence in structural and 
systemic forms as well as on the silent, and 
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the slow and painful death inflicted by 
HIV/AIDS as a no less devastating form of 
violence. 


This is not to say that we should avoid the 
issue of poverty, war and HIV/AIDS. But the 
question is of course how we focus and if we 
through our focus fail to see the intrinsic 
potential of Africa. At least from the side of 
IRRD, the project of IRRD and PCID wanted 
to pick up on and focus the attention on 
some of the statements from Focus on 
Africa as spelled out in Harare. In order not 
to fall prey to hopelessness, there should be, 
it was said, a concerted effort to “re-imagine 
society” through dialogue between people of 
different faiths. There was a mention of the 
need for “moral leadership”, where people of 
different faiths would have a specific role to 
play. “An African renaissance” is needed, 
where “the people of Africa can rediscover 
their soul’. “An African renaissance is 
therefore a journey of self-rediscovery, and 
restoration of Africans’ own self-esteem.” “A 
focus on Spirituality’ is needed “as the 
foundation of just, peaceful and 
environmentally sustainable communities.” 


PCID and IRRD wanted therefore to make 
available a forum that not only gave visibility 
to problems in Africa but even more to the 
many and deeply spiritual contributions of 
Africa provided by the manifold expressions 
of the Christian faith, Islam, African 
traditional religion on the continent and in 
the Diaspora. By so doing, the organisers 
wanted to enable the voice and experience 
of Africa to be heard in the religious and 
interreligious discourse in a world looking for 
sustainable values to provide moral fibre for 
society. 


The project held its first meeting in Enugu, 
Nigeria (January 2001) and the second in 
Dakar, Senegal (December 2002), the 
former setting the objectives for the project, 
the latter deliberating on the significance of 
the African Person. The final consultation 
was held in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
September 13-17, 2004. It was opened by 
H.H. Abune Paulos, the Patriarch of 
Ethiopia, Archbishop of Axum and Echegue 
of the See of St. Teklehaimanot. He 
embraced positively the consultation as an 


important event contributing to making the 
world a better world and underlined that 
Africa should see herself as contributing to 
life values and_= spirituality. The name 
Ethiopia meaning “the black skinned 
people”, he said, was fitting. All the 
participants should feel at home in Ethiopia. 


Prof. John Mbiti had been with the project 
from the beginning and was asked to give 
the keynote address in the meeting in Addis. 
He did so in an address entitled “Little by 
little the moon becomes full - In Search of 
Family Values (and Anti-Values) in 
African Proverbs”. African proverbs 
provided the focus of his presentation on the 
family. Proverbs, he said “are the deposits of 
wisdom, experiences, ethics, reflection, 
Spirituality and hope of society, they are well 
positioned to unlatch the windows. that 
facilitate” entering into “the world of African 
values and understanding of the family’. 
Participants were encouraged to respond to 
his keynote address, which had been sent to 
participants several months before the 
consultation. In this way, we could harvest 
reactions, reflections continuing in different 
directions and echoing the various religious 
traditions present. Among the 40 participants 
from 10 different countries (Ethiopia, 
Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, Senegal, 
South Africa, Sudan, Tanzania, Zimbabwe 
and from the Diaspora Brazil, lraq, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago and the USA), there 
were Christians, Muslims, followers of 
African traditional religions and spirituality, 
followers of Candomblé and Orixas and 
Santeria. 


There were many expectations. Nana 
Kobina Nketsia V, an African spiritual chief 
from Ghana hoped that the consultation 
would free African Traditional Religion from 
the way it had been misinterpreted, that 
space would be given to that which had 
been denigrated by the West and 
Christianity, e.g. the role of ancestors in 
African tradition. There were expectations 
that there would be possibilities to distil 
together such values that could heal the 
family in crisis in the midst of the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic. There were expectations that a 
meeting gathering people from such diverse 
religions and cultures but under the unifying 
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thrust of Africa would enable participants to 
affirm Africanness with joy, responsibility 
and hope. Daisy Stephens, a Jamaican 
participant, living in the UK said that she 
needed to “come back” to Africa in order to 
get her priorities right. In the UK, she would 
be able to give a talk about the significance 
of 1066 but she needed something that 
would help her identifying as an African 
Caribbean. Her participation was a Spiritual 
journey. Maria de Lourdes Siqueira, a 
“mother” in the hierarchy of Candombleé in 
Brazil expressed the same. Maria singing 
the theologies of Afro-Brazilian religions, 
thanked God for allowing her to come to 
Africa. She was coming home at last. African 
Muslims and Christians recognised in 
African Traditional Religion a corrective to 
Muslim and Christian exclusivism. African 
Traditional Religion did not define away 
anyone and did not condemn any religious 
tradition. 


An eye-opener and the most moving part of 
the consultation was the struggle of an Iraqi 
woman of African descent to join the 
consultation in Addis. | had read about her in 
Washington Post in early January 2004. 
Thawra Yousif belongs to a community in 
Basra, whose existence is the legacy of 
slavery throughout the Middle East, one 
thousand years old. Arab traders brought 
Africans across the Indian Ocean from 
present-day Kenya, Tanzania, Sudan, 
Ethiopia and elsewhere in East Africa to 
lraq, Iran, Kuwait, Turkey and other parts of 
the Middle East. Though centuries have 
passed since the first Africans, called Zanj, 
arrived in lrag, some African traditions still 
persist. Thawra Yousif is a _ doctoral 
candidate in theatre and acting at Baghdad 
University's College of Fine Arts and is now 
writing her dissertation about healing 
ceremonies through dramatic performances 
in her community. 


Finding Thawra Yousif was not easy. Hans 
von Sponeck, the former UN humanitarian 
coordinator for Iraq, went out of his way to 
locate Thawra Yousif. After many months, | 
received an email. She would do anything to 
participate in the consultation. And she did. 
She tried to go from Basra to Kuwait and 
from there on a flight to Addis. The Kuwaiti 


authorities prevented her transit. She went 
the dangerous way to the Jordanian border 
and was turned back by the Jordanian 
border control. In an email she told me that 
she would try via Damascus. And finally her 
persistence paid off. As she entered the 
room, the participants in the consultation 
stood up and applauded her. Her presence, 
her stories about the Zanj in Iraq, how they 
sang and lived their daily trials, surviving 
through thinking of Africa, came to incarnate 
the very meaning of the consultation: Africa 
as the continent bringing together its 
children from all over the world, people, who 
have never forgotten Africa, who have 
always longed back, people who now 
together could celebrate being together. This 
togetherness gave the consultation a 
powerful spiritual community dimension, 
which went beyond most of the consultations 
| have organised so far. A feeling of 
belonging in spite of the diversity of various 
cultures, religions, and geographical 
locations grew stronger and stronger. 


The consultation and workshop brought 
together representatives of Christianity in 
Africa, representatives of Islam, followers of 
African traditional religion as well as 
representatives of some of the various 
religious Communities of Africa in Diaspora. 
The theme, “The Family as a source of 
values and Spirituality”, sought to reflect on 
and respond to the following questions: 


Are there values (deriving from your ethnic 
group; religious affiliation; celebrations; 
attitude to supreme being, spirits, ancestors, 
etc.), which you would consider particular to 
Africa or which express an affinity with an 
African heritage? While some of these 
values may not be exclusively African, could 
one highlight or point to a particular African 
dimension? 


Is there anything from African traditional 
religion, culture, customs, etc. that helped 
and is still helping you in your life as a 
Christian or Muslim or follower of other 
religious traditions? 


Is there in your opinion anything in African 
traditional religion, culture, customs, etc. that 
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was particularly instrumental in preparing 
Africans to absorb/survive the trauma of 
"transplantation" in distant lands of the 
Americas? 


Is there anything from African traditional 
religion, culture, customs, etc., that helped 
and is still helping people in adapting to new 
cultures and customs of other continents 
(especially Europe, America and Asia), 
where people from Africa live today? 


Our world needs sustainable values to 
further life together, in peace, in justice, in 
human dignity. What is in your opinion the 
unique contribution of Africa and the African 
heritage, when you look upon it from your 
particular religious tradition? 


Discussions spanned continents and the 
depths of spirituality and religious traditions 
in relation to family and sustainable values. 
LaVerne McCain from the US presented the 
view of African-Americans. When_ the 
peoples of Africa were displaced through 
slavery, they lost their roots and land and 
the wisdom of their languages. They lost the 
blood-family relation. A new family was born, 
based upon the Kingdom of God. The black 
churches were designed to replace the loss 
of family roots. The Negro spirituals became 
sources of wisdom for the African-American 
in order survive alienation, “How can we sing 
the Lord’s song in a foreign land’? 


The role of the family, the search for relevant 
values brought participants to scrutinise the 
patriarchal society. What caused society to 
become patriarchal? Is it the influence of 
Christianity and Islam? Re-imaging the 
family, one needs to take care not to 
universalise, since family is different in 
different parts of Africa. There are many and 
varied forms/models of the African family, 
ranging from the clan to the family of God. 
However, there is an African world-view, 
which sees the ancestors as an integral part 
of the African family. The appropriation of 
the ancestors as part of family is intrinsic to 
any discourse on African family values, e.g. 
the security of Afro-Brazilians is in knowing 
that their ancestors are Africans, persons 
born free in Africa; they were not born 
slaves. 


The discussion addressed the prevailing 
Crisis of sexuality in the African family. This 
crisis is occasioned by the loss of traditional 
education on a healthy sexual life that was 
given during initiation. HIV/AIDS is therefore 
devastating the African family amidst the 
churches and other religious traditions’ 
inability to instruct and help young people 
live a responsible sexual life. Sexuality is an 
integral part of religious life and there is a 
need to integrate a healthy sexuality into our 
religious lives. 


One group report raised the question of 
identity, which loomed large in_ the 
discussions. The names of the participants 
do not necessarily label any Africanness; 
some are Biblical, some Quranic and 
European. Around the table there were 
Africans, descendants of those taken into 
slavery and those who returned after having 
been socialised in “slave cultures”. There 
were those who left the African coast and 
never reached any other continent and were 
returned to the West coast of Africa unable 
to tell from where they had been stolen. 
There are Africans who never left the 
continent. Others came into contact with 
European and Arabic countries and are no 
longer in possession of their native tongue. 
What is the identity of these different 
uprooted people bound together only in their 
common claim to the continent named 
Africa? 


Another group discussed the contribution of 
Africa to the discussion on_ sustainable 
values and suggested that religious 
tolerance, respect for diversity and plurality 
without trying to impose oneself on the other 
is a strength fostered by African Traditional 
Religion. It is a non-proselytising religion, 
which co-exists with other religions without 
aggression. 


A visit to the African Union was one 
concluding component of the consultation. 
We were privileged by the participation in 
the consultation of one of _ the 
commissioners, Grace Kalimugogo and her 
colleague Laban U. Masimba. The 
organisers were complimented for the 
initiative to bring Africa together over 
religious, cultural and geographical 
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boundaries. Such an initiative helped in 
creating an important backbone for an 
African commitment to address together 
issues in Africa and the world. It underlined 
religions together in fostering an African 
identity. 


There was, as in every consultation, a wish 
expressed that this project does not end with 
the consultation in Addis but continues 
focusing on specific issues. A caucus of 
African women brought forth the idea of a 
women’s meeting in Ghana, where Africa 
and the Diaspora could address issues of 
common concern. 


The immediate plans are now to harvest the 
material from the three consultations and 
with the help of a professional editor publish 
a book on the experiences of discussing 
across many faiths the contribution of Africa 
to the religious and spiritual heritage of the 
world. 


The Yoruba word ‘ase’ featured quite often 
in the consultation. It is a strong word 





PITRE LIDGE ESET AIELLO EEL SS TEED ELE EOC 


expressing agreement and commitment; it is 
a strong Amen meaning ‘let it be’. This word 
was particularly meaningful as it was 
brought up by Maria de Lourdes Siqueira 
from Brazil, where the word is used in rituals 
and ceremonies. It is one of the vital words 
that the Afro-Brazilians have conserved from 
their roots. As soon as Maria mentioned it, it 
was at once recognised by the Yoruba and 
other West African participants with great joy 
and a sense of belonging and solidarity. In a 
short litany composed during the consult- 
ation it figured in the following words 


“We affirm that Africa has 
contributed, is contributing and will continue 
to contribute to human values” - ASE 

“From Africa will come the 
importance of community, solidarity in the 
context of the global family’ - ASE 

“We affirm as we always have that 
God will continue to bless Africa” - ASE 


It is appropriate to end this report in the 
same vein: ASE -— Let it be. 


Le désarroi identitaire. Jeunesse, islamité et arabité contemporaines 


de Reda Benkirane, 
Préface de Salah Stétié 


Une analyse sociologique du déracinement mental et de l'anxiété métaphysique qui accompagnent la 
migration et l'urbanisation de masse mais aussi une réflexion philosophique sur l'tslam en tant que 


matrice historique et idéal de culture. 


Paris, Editions du Cerf, collection « L‘histoire a vif »,, 352 pages 


Fiche-livre de l'éditeur 


http://www.editionsducerf.fr/html/fiche/fichelivre.asp?N_LIV_CERF=6677 
Commander le livre 


http:/Awww.archipress.org/jahiliya/index2.htm#order 
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The World Council of Churches (WCC) and 
the Pontifical Council for Inter-Religious Dialogue (PCID) 


STATEMENT 


PREAMBLE 


We are the participants to the 3 Consultation 
on Africa’s Contribution to the Religious and 
Spiritual Heritage of the World, convened by 
WCC and PCID in Addis Ababa Ethiopia from 
13" to 17" September 2004; 


We come to Ethiopia from 10 African countries, 
Ethiopia, The Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, 
Senegal, South Africa, Sudan, Tanzania, 
Zimbabwe and from the Diaspora Brazil, Iraq, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and the USA. 
We come from different faith communities - 
Christian, Islamic and African’ Traditional 
Religions to deliberate; 


We are in this 3 Consultation on Africa’s 
Contribution to the Religious and Spiritual 
Heritage of the World motivated by the 
conviction that Africa has values that the world 
needs to heed: 


The African world-view is built on the 
integration of all aspects of life in an 
interconnected and mutually dependent world, 
central elements of which are: 


e the belief in One Supreme God 

e a cosmos that is rich in spiritual forces - 
such as the ancestors 

e human beings in human community in an 
unbroken relationship with this spiritual 
reality 

e an intimate relationship with the land, with 
all living things 


In this African worldview the whole is always 
seen in the part. 


In and through dialogue we have found the 
following values that we hold in common 

a. Sankofa 

b. Ubuntu 

c. Undugu 


A: THE SANKOFA VALUE 


The Sankofa (Akan, Ghana) is the motivation 
to look back in your traditions and pick the 
valuable and useful values to enhance and 
inform contemporary life. 


The African worldview, values, hopes and 
visions of a sustainable human life are 
embedded in our languages and especially the 
proverbs. We believe that if we search our 
past, our beliefs and our traditional values, we 
can find African solutions to the problems of 
Africa and be able to face the challenges of 
Africa. 


Africans do value the role of religion in life; as 
such we do need to see religion made 
operative in our social life. Political leaders 
need to recognise this and ensure that religions 
are given space to contribute to the common 
good. A central factor in traditional African 
religiosity is the recognition of the continued 
presence of our ancestors. We walk on the 
trails they blazed and they encouraged us to 
make the path smoother. As we go back to 
their world, we bring to bear on ours the values 
that can enhance and enrich our contemporary 
life. As we look back to our ancestors, so we 
look forward to our descendants, they need the 
opportunity to experience African religion and 
culture. Home, school and _ faith-based 
organizations are all to create space for this to 
happen. 


B: THE UBUNTU VALUE 


The Ubuntu (Zulu, South Africa) value is the 
respect for the humanity and dignity of men 
and women. Toward this end we have come to 
consensus on the sacredness and value of 
each human being. As a result of the 
examination of African traditions of hospitality 
and reciprocal family relationships, we affirm 
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our commitment to social justice and the 
equality. Ubuntu is then the foundation upon 
which we articulate our values toward the 
sojourner, stranger, and toward each other. 
This is evident through our spiritual resilience 
and our continued faithful spiritual journey and 
witness. 


C: THE UNDUGU VALUE 


The Undugu (Swahili, East Africa) is an African 
richness of sisterhood and brotherhood that 
helps us to form a community driven by 
solidarity, forgiveness and compassion. 
Undugu envisions respect and _ equality. 
Children and the elderly are a great blessing in 
the African family. They are to be loved, 
protected and taken care of. The rights of 
elderly and children are enforced by the whole 
community. Consensus conserves peace 
within the community. The spiritual forgiveness 
has made us Survive through hard times, while 
keeping peace with the other peoples. 


CONCLUSION 


We acknowledge that as leaders of people of 
living faiths, we have sometimes misused and 
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abused our positions of influence and power to 
manipulate, oppress and dehumanise God's 
people. We further acknowledge that we have 
not dealt adequately with the challenges of 
polygamy, childlessness, human sexuality and 
other crises, prevalent in our various families, 
including the current devastating pandemic of 
HIV/AIDS. 


There is need to commit ourselves to the 
creation of space for dialogue, and we are 
therefore asking the WCC and the PCID to 
continue its initiatives towards this end. 
Dialogue should be a process and therefore 
other bodies such as the African Union and 
others in the Diaspora should be encouraged 
to promote it. 


There is a need to conduct more studies on the 
role and empowerment of women in the African 
Culture and the African Traditional Religion(s). 
There is also need for Religion to deal with the 
crisis in the family. 


Africa’s spiritual worldview with its values and 
strengths that has _ sustained § Africans’ 
throughout their history can contribute to life 
together in peace, in justice and human dignity 
in the world and will continue to be promoted. 


Intertextuality of the Holy Books 


Editors 


M.O. Oommen (Jr) 
Abraham Karickahm 


Published by: Dr Alexander Marthoma Centre for Dialogue, Kottarakara 
and the Cosmic Community Centre, Karickaham 
Distribution: CSS Book Shop, Kerala, India 
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Comments to the communique 


Bishop Method Kilaini (PhD) 


From the many African words that were 
expressed in the consultation, the participants 
chose three key words to sum up the ideas that 
featured in the consultation: Sankofa, Ubuntu 
and Undugu. 


Sankofa is an Akan word from Ghana that 
refers to the bird that stores fat at the tail. 
When the going becomes difficult or dry, it 
pricks at its tail to get some fat to oil its wings 
and fly again. In this way the consultation had 
seen the necessity for Africa to look back on its 
history and draw from the old wisdom, which 
today can still help her to move forward. Africa 
has to look for the valid values that helped her 
to survive the hard times of slavery, colonialism 
and exploitation that can give her strength to 
move to the future with confidence. This going 
back into the past was shown through different 
proverbs presented by Professor John Mbiti in 
the key note address and the rituals and 
ceremonies presented by Maria de Lourdes 
Siqueira from Brazil. It was very touching when 
she and Thawra Yousif from Iraq explained 
how they preserved the traditions and songs 
brought by their ancestor-slaves from Africa 
many centuries ago. These rituals and songs 
kept them together as a people and gave them 
solidarity and strength. This common heritage 
can today bring solidarity to all people of 
African descent around the world. 


Ubuntu is a Zulu word from.South Africa which 
with variations is a common word among the 
Bantu of Sub Sahara Africa. It expresses the 
essence of a human being and his dignity. The 
word differentiates man/woman from. other 
creatures. With this word the participants 
wanted to sum up all that was said about the 
sacredness of life and respect for the human 
being, acceptance of the other, hospitality and 
family relationships. This was seen as 
important in a world dehumanized by 
consumerism. Africa though poor should bring 
back to the world the value of human life. 


Undugu is a Swahili word from East Africa 
meaning brotherhood or sisterhood. This 
concept came through very strongly in many 
presentations and_ contributions of the 
participants. Communion and community were 
seen as a great African value starting in big 
families, through clans and tribes. This was 
seen as a value to be preserved as it gave 
dignity to all in the community and each had his 
or her role and position. Nobody felt rejected, 
the poor and rich, the handicapped and the 
healthy, the children and the aged, all were 
taken care of. This is a value that has prevailed 
in many places during the HIV/AIDS 
catastrophe, the orphaned children are taken 
over by surviving families as much as possible 
and are treated as their own children. This was 
seen as a precious value that was in danger of 
disappearing in the world of individualism, 
selfishness and capitalism. 


At the conclusion the leaders of the living faiths 
were warned not to repeat the past mistakes 
when African traditional values were ignored 
and often debased. The same leaders of living 
faiths were reminded to take seriously the 
challenges that include polygamy which is still 
prevalent not only among the Muslims, human 
sexuality which is now _ surfacing in an 
aggressive way with the crisis of HIV/AIDS, 
the growing crisis of the family and the place of 
the woman in the African society. 


The participants wanted to express the great 
appreciation shown by the participants of the 
consultation to the organisers, the World 
Council of Churches and the Pontifical Council 
for Inter-Religious Dialogue, who had the idea 
of bringing such diverse people of African 
Origin together. The participants came from 
diverse backgrounds, they included Muslim 
sheikhs, Muslim women scholars; Bishops, 
priests and pastors both men and women of 
big institutional churches, protestants and 
Catholics; Christians from both the Western 
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and Eastern rites; leaders of Christian 
Independent African churches; leaders. of 
Indigenous Religions from Africa, Brazil and 
the Caribbean; professors and NGO 
coordinators. Already on the second day the 
participants had formed a great fraternal 
African community discussing and exchanging 
ideas and information at all times, during 


working hours, meals and recreation time. The 
group discussions continued even during free 
time due to the great interest of the participants 
in exchanging as much as possible in the short 
time available. To all the delegates, the four 
days passed away too fast and all gratefully 
wish there will be another such occasion. 





Method Kilaini (PhD) is Auxiliary Bishop of Dar es Salaam, Tanzania and was one of the 


drafters of the communiqué. 
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The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches greets the 
Second Forum of the Global Network of Religions for Children 
Geneva - May 2004 


It gives me great pleasure to greet you, Rev. 
Takeyasu. Miyamoto and _ honoured 
participants to the Second Forum of the 
Global Network of Religions for Children 
(GNRC) from all over the world, committed 
to the right and dignity of the child, as you 
begin your deliberations of how to further 
your work, how to build coalitions between 
people of different faiths, how to ensure that 
the child, the only irrefutable evidence of our 
future, remains at the centre of our efforts. 


The motto and guiding star of Myochikai is 
“Prayer and Practice.” This is, it seems to 
me, a proper departure for our commitment 
to the rights of the child as it is for interfaith 
co-operation. The same thrust reflected in 
the old Latin saying, “Ora et labora”, is in 
fact the very origin of the main streams 
flowing together to build the World Council of 
Churches (WCC). These movements among 
Christians were Faith and Order, a 
theological current, and Life and Work, a 
practical work for peace and justice. Today 
they correspond in many ways to the 
commitment of people of different faiths to 
seeking together how to address global 
threats to life and cooperate against 
destructive forces. They do this while also 
listening to the spiritual insights of the other 
and sometimes coming together to pray in 
the presence of each other for life, peace, 
justice and human dignity. Prayer and 
Practice is both a call to action and an 
invitation to affirm spirituality as the vehicle 
of our different religious traditions. 


Prayer and Practice belong together also as 
a warning against prayer without action and 
action without prayer. Religious people 
sometimes hide behind prayer instead of 
taking action. We as religious people are 
also challenged to take a concrete stand 
against the denigration of the child. We 
could do this in several ways: by addressing 
with insight and analysis the issue of child 
labour, and by challenging a society that 
does nothing against child prostitution or 
looks the other way when street children are 


abused or finds justification in the use of 
child soldiers. Prayer must not become a 
substitute to speaking out or acting in protest 
against those who use and abuse children. 


But we are also people of religious traditions 
pointing to another realm, a realm of spiritual 
treasures and values, of a commitment that 
goes beyond that which is immediately 
obvious and purely functional. 


The WCC congratulates Rev. Takeyasu 
Miyamoto, the Arigatou Foundation and the 
GNRC, a network of people of different 
religions committed to the rights and dignity 
of the child. The WCC counts itself as an old 
friend of this interreligious endeavour having 
been part of it since its inception four years 
ago. Many things have happened since 
then. There are regional manifestations of 
this network, there is an office established 
here in Geneva for furthering and cultivating 
contacts with the UN, international and non- 
governmental organisations and there are 
now plans for the establishment of an 
Interfaith Council on Ethics Education for 
Children. We see this Council as a 
possibility of involving children and young 
people in this particular dimension of 
interreligious Cooperation. It could become a 
forum from where we not only talk about 
children and young people, but act on their 
behalf and together with them as well. On 
that basis we could express our conviction 
that, given the chance, young people and 
children would contribute to a world where 
respect for the other, the integrity of the 
other and the commitment of old and young 
is valued and cherished. | hope the Interfaith 
Council on Ethics Education for Children will 
become a forum for innovative and well- 
founded initiatives that help us consider 
children and young people as providers of a 
moral fibre to the societies they live in. 


The message of = an __interreligious 
conference, called by the WCC some years 
ago, contained some reflections on the issue 
of education, which | think has something to 
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contribute to the work of the Interfaith 
Council on Ethics Education for Children. It 
said: “We had come with a modest project of 
sharing as persons of different religious 
communities the values and concepts of 
learning. We discovered that we not only 


education and learnings would never be 
complete unless we have found ways to 
understand and make sense of one 
another’s spiritual traditions as part of our 
own Spiritual journeys and adventures of 
faith.” It seems to me that through the 


had common problems in the area of establishment of the Interfaith Council on 
religious education, but that we needed each Ethics Education for Children we are one 
other both to clarify the issues and to seek step closer to realising this vision. 
ways to address them. Our religious 
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Catholic Perspectives on Interreligious Relations 


Thomas Ryan, CSP 


In 1955 Will Herberg published an influential 
study on the sociology of the dominant and 
visible religions in the United States. The book 
was entitled Protestant, Catholic, Jew.’ Things 
have changed. There are now more Muslims 
than either Episcopalians or Presbyterians 
and, according to some reports, more Muslims 
than Jews as well. Buddhism is becoming an 
American religion, and Bah’ais, Jains, and 
Hindus have built large temples in major 
American cities. 


The questions posed by our new context are 
important: How should we think about our new 
neighbors and their religions? How will we as 
Christians come to understand ourselves and 
our own religion as a result of our encounter 
with our neighbors of other living faiths? When 
we look at the planet on which we live, we see 
that in India and China today there are two- 
billion-five-hundred-million people with a 
relatively tiny Christian constituency among 
them. If God wanted everyone to be Christian 
if—it were necessary—would God not make 
available the means? We cannot help asking 
the theological question today: does religious 
pluralism have a positive meaning intended by 
God? 


These questions have pushed us to work ona 
Christian theology of religions. A theology of 
religion is different from the science of 
religion, which observes, evaluates, and 
compares phenomena from without in the 
spirit of objectivity and detachment claimed for 
positive science. But a theology of religions 
begins and remains at every step within a faith 
perspective. Every theology—the very term 
“theology” is of Christian origin—is necessarily 
“confessional”, expressing the faith commit- 
ment of a particular religious community. 


| have been asked today to provide a concise 


overview of how the Roman Catholic Church 
is proceeding in the development of a 
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theology of religions. The most any of our 
churches can say at this time is that we are 
moving toward a Christian theology of 
religious pluralism. There are as yet no 
definitive answers to the questions being 
asked, many of which are being experienced 
by us in this country as new because the 
context which gives rise to them is new to us. 
We are in a phase of trying to clearly sort out 
the issues in the light of the biblical data, 
authoritative church teaching, and _ our 
concrete experience of other religions. 


As we engage in this task, it seems worth 
stating that the emphasis here is upon a 
Christian theology of religions. A general 
theology of religion or a general theology of 
religious pluralism is not possible since 
theology is a reflection from the standpoint of 
faith. Inasmuch as theology makes its ultimate 
recourse to its founding figure and the central 
texts of that tradition, it is ultimately self- 
referential and its starting point will differ from 
that of other religions. This symposium, then, 
as both its title and its participants indicate, is 
an intra-Christian dialogue. 


In my brief overview, | will present some 
theological perspectives that indicate the way 
the Catholic Church, through both its 
magisterium and a few of its leading 
theologicans, is working with the questions. 


The Second Vatican Council 


Vatican II (1962-65) marked a new beginning 
in the Catholic Church’s relations with other 
religions. Since that time, a significant shift 
has occurred from an attitude of tolerance at 
best and dialectical opposition at worst, to an 
attitude of positive commitment to dialogue 
and mutual enrichment. Similarly, the 
theological evaluation of other religions has 
gone all the way from the disregard and 
rejection which characterized much _ of 
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Christian tradition, through a guarded 
acceptance and openness, to a positive 
assessment and the recognition of salutary 
values. 


In the conciliar history of the Catholic Church, 
Vatican Il was the first to speak positively, 
albeit guardedly, about the other religions. 
The Council of Florence in 1442 had assumed 
a narrow understanding of “outside the 
church, no salvation.” The Council of Trent, a 
century later, affirmed in it’s teaching on 
“paptism of desire” the possibility of salvation 
for those who were outside the church. Later 
church documents’ reaffirmed such a 
possibility for individuals, but did not take a 
position on religions as such. 


What previous church documents had 
affirmed cautiously as a possibility, Vatican || 
taught confidently in its Pastoral Constitution 
on the Church in the Modern World (Gaudium 
et Spes): in ways known to God’s own self, 
God can lead to faith those who, through no 
fault of their own, are ignorant of the gospel 
(7). Further on, the same text explains that 
this happens through the universal working of 
the Spirit of God: “Christ died for all (cf. Rom. 
8:32), and since all human beings are in fact 
called to one and the same destiny, which is 
divine, we must hold that the Holy Spirit offers 
to all the possibility of being associated, in a 
way known to God, with the Paschal Mystery” 
(22). 


In three other documents—The Constitution 
on the Church (Lumen Gentium); The 
Declaration on the Relationship of the Church 
to Non-Christian Religions (Nostra Aetate) ; 
and The Decree on the Church’s Missionary 
Activity (Ad Gentes)—the Council gave further 
development to the themes of the salvation of 
people outside the church, the authentic 
values found in “non-Christians” and in their 
religious traditions, the church's appreciation 
of these values and the consequent attitude 
which it takes toward the religious traditions 
and their members. The Declaration’s general 
assessment of religions and the attitude that 


the church should consequently assume 
toward them is expressed in these words: 


The Catholic Church rejects nothing of 
what is true and holy in these religions. 
With sincere respect she looks on those 
ways of conduct and life, those precepts 
and teachings, which though different on 
many points from what she herself holds 
and teaches, yet not rarely reflect a ray 
of that Truth which enlightens all human 
beings.... And so the Church has this 
exhortation for her children: prudently 
and lovingly, through dialogue and 
collaboration with the followers of other 
religions, and in witness to the Christian 
faith and life, acknowledge, preserve 
and promote the spintual and moral 
good, as well as the socio-cultural 
values found among them (2). 


This attitude has been effectively expressed in 
the highly symbolic actions of Pope John Paul 
ll in his visit to the chief rabbi in the 
synagogue in Rome, in his speech to young 
Muslims in the stadium at Casablanca in 
1985, in the gathering of world religious 
leaders at Assisi in 1986, in his visit to Yad 
Vashem and the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem in 
2000, and in his visit to the Umayyad Mosque 
in Damascus in 2001. These encounters 
represent a _ revolutionary development in 
Catholic theological understanding. 


However, while the Declaration Nostra Aetate 
proposed a certain ethic of dialogue with other 
religions, it did not provide a theological basis 
that could clearly justify the dialogue 
encouraged by the Church. Just how effective 
for salvation is what is “true and holy” in these 
religions? Do followers of these religions 
attain salvation outside of or within the life of 
their religions as such; because of or in spite 
of their religions? Although much of what the 
Council affirms suggests a positive answer, 
the question is not explicitly answered. We 
come closest to an affirmation of a positive 
role of the traditions in a document jointly 
published in 1991 by the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue and the Congregation 
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for the Evangelization of Peoples, entitled 
Dialogue and Proclamation. 


Concretely, it will be in the sincere 
practice of what is good in their own 
religious tradition and by following the 
dictates of their conscience that the 
members of other religions respond 
positively to God’s invitation and receive 
salvation in Jesus Christ even while they 
do not recognize or acknowledge him as 
their Savior (29). 


This goes beyond whatever Church 
documents had stated before regarding the 
role played by religious traditions in the 
salvation in Jesus Christ of their followers. For 
the first time, the door seems to be opened at 
the level of the Church’s magisterium for the 
recognition of a “participated mediation” of 
religious traditions in the salvation of their 
members. 


In general, however, both conciliar and post- 
conciliar teaching is inconsistent, registering 
ambiguities and fluctuations, and offering no 
continuous theological viewpoint on the 
religions. Several commentators have opined 
that the most adequate reading of the 
councils basic attitude is summarized in a 
minimalist position that sees the world’s 
religions as the expression of humankind’s 
quest for ultimate meaning and value; others 
have argued that a case can be made for a 
more positive appraisal of non-Christian 
religions in the council’s teaching." The fact 
that there js debate about this at all testifies to 
the ambivalence. 


The Congregation of the Doctrine of the 
Faith’s Declaration in 2000 On the Unicity and 
Salvific Universality of Jesus Christ and the 
Church, perhaps better known as Dominus 
lesus, encouraged theologians to seek to 
understand more fully the question of “the way 
in which the salvific grace of God—which is 
always given by means of Christ in the Spirit 
and has a mysterious relationship to the 
Church—comes to individual non-Christians” 
(21). 
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Much of recent theology of religions in 
Catholic circles has been a response to the 
demands to take religious pluralism seriously 
as a Cultural and religious fact, and to 
recognize the “spiritual and moral goods’-- of 
which Nostra Aetate spoke—found in other 
religions. In both cases, what is being 
demanded is_ nothing less than a 
wholehearted recognition of the others’ 
intrinsic right to be “other,” and of the intrinsic 
value of their “otherness.” To accept the first is 
to accept the fact that most people in the 
world are not and will likely never be Christian. 
To accept the second means accepting that 
the doctrines and the spirituality found in other 
religious traditions are also capable of 
engendering an impressive practice of virtue." 


The theologian who has gained most notoriety 
for his ground-breaking theological work on 
understanding the place of other religions in 
God’s one economy of salvation is Belgian 
Jesuit Jacques Dupuis, who spent 36 years in 
India before settling in to teach at Rome’s 
flagship pontifical university, the Gregorian. 
His 1997 book Toward a Christian Theology of 
Religious Pluralism has been the object of 
more reviews and articles than perhaps any 
other since Vatican Il, and has been the 
occasion for many Christians to wrestle with 
the question of God’s saving plan for the 
entire human race. The current president of 
the Pontifical Council for  Interreligious 
Dialogue, Archbishop Michael Fitzgerald, said 
that this book “will probably remain for a long 
time the standard work of reference in this 
field.”” 


Dupuis’ great contribution to the theology of 
religions is his willingness to “explore the 
frontiers”, the limits of prevailing views—but 
carefully so. He is described by his colleagues 
in a recently published book of essays in his 
honor—/n Many and Diverse Ways (Orbis, 
2003))—as a painstakingly thorough thinker 
who balances insights from the core of 
tradition with an openness to the holy mystery 
of God’s presence in the world. His writings 
were examined by the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith and he was summoned 
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to reply to their questions. He emerged from 
this process with a mild warning to be mindful 
of what officials felt were several “notable 
ambiguities and difficulties on important 
doctrinal points which could lead a reader to 
erroneous or harmful opinions.” 


While the CDF requested that the text of its 
“Notification” be included in any subsequent 
editions of the book, it did not ask him to 
change a single line. He professes to have 
responded to the CDF’s concerns in his most 
recent book Christianity and the Religions, in 
the postscript of which he writes “I once more 
submit my efforts and endeavors to the 
consideration of my theological peers and to 
the judgment of the church’s. doctrinal 
authority.” In the remainder’ of _ this 
presentation, then, let us consider the 
perspectives of the Catholic Church’s leading 
voice on_ Interreligious Relations, as 
summarized from three of his books: Jesus 
Christ at the Encounter of the World’s 
Religions; Toward a Christian Theology of 
Religious Pluralism; and Christianity and the 
Religions. 


Two Fundamental Axioms of Christian 
Faith 


The difficult task of a Christian theology of the 
religions is thinking about a multiplicity of 
ways to God without compromising the 
uniqueness of Christ's mediation and without 
selling short the unique privilege _ of 
Christianity whose founder, according to faith, 
is God come to live among human beings. 
The Declaration Dominus lesus is most 
accurately assessed as a serious warning 
addressed to certain theologians who, for the 
sake of interreligious dialogue, are tempted to 
call into question the saving universality of 
Christ.” 


Two fundamental axioms of Christian faith are 
expressed in 1 Tim 2:4-6: “God wants 
everyone to be saved and to reach full 
knowledge of the truth. For there is only one 
God, and there is only one mediator between 
God and humankind, himself a man, Christ 


Jesus, who gave himself as a ransom for all.” 
The first axiom is the will of God to save all. 
The second relates to the central place of 
Christ in God’s plan to save all and places 
Christ in the role of universal Savior. These 
two axioms—that God’s salvific will is truly 
universal, and that salvation comes through 
God in Christ—are the touchstones of 
orthodoxy in any Christian theology of 
religions. This is the message of the New 
Testament in its entirety, the assertion 
underlying every part of it, the deep faith 
without which none of the books that comprise 
it would have been written. “ The primary 
purpose of the New Testament is testimony. 
As a whole it testifies to the primitive 
community’s belief that Jesus the Christ is the 
universal and final Savior of the cosmos. 


Contrasting attitudes toward these two axioms 
account for the three basic typologies of 
exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism which 
appeared in 1983. Exclusivism claims that no 
one can be saved who does not make an 
explicit confession of faith in Jesus Christ. 
Inclusivism insists on neither an_ explicit 
confession of Christ nor explicit membership 
in the Christian Church, but it does claim that 
Christ is always implicated in the salvific 
process and regards explicit Christian faith as 
the completion of every religious system. 
Pluralism claims that salvation is possible in 
and through a variety of independent and 
more or less equally valid religious traditions. 


Exclusivism relies on the second axiom—the 
necessity of the mediation of Jesus Christ— 
and neglects the first, the universal salvific will 
of God. Pluralism relies on the first (the 
universal salvific will of God) to the detriment 
of the second (the necessity of the mediation 
of Christ). Inclusivism alone succeeds in 
holding both at once. On the one side, in 
inclusivism Jesus Christ is clearly asserted to 
be God’s decisive revelation and constitutive 
Savior; on the other side, the door is opened 
to a sincere acknowledgement of divine 
manifestations in the history of humanity to be 
found in other religious traditions. 
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While the inclusivist position has character- 
ized the Catholic Church’s approach, of late 
there has been increasing recognition among 
theologians that this position does not take 
seriously enough the fact of the religious 
otherness of the “others”. Further, this 
enduring pluralism cannot be simply the 
consequence of culpable human blindness 
over the centuries, and even less the sign that 
after twenty centuries the Church’s mission 
has met defeat. There must therefore be a 
fourth position, which stops just short, as it 
were, of the pluralist claim that the world’s 
religions are more or less equivalent as ways 
of salvation. 


In exploring the frontiers of inclusivism, 
Jacques Dupuis has proposed thinking in 
terms of an “inclusivist pluralism” that holds 
together the constitutive and _ universal 
character of the Christ event and the salvific 
significance of other religious traditions within 
one manifold plan of God for humankind. | If 
“other paths” have authentic religious value for 
salvation, then it is possible to speak in 
principle of religious pluralism, for the ways 
that people can find God have been traced by 
God’s own self. 


To say that Jesus Christ is the “constitutive 
universal savior’ means that the Christ event 
belongs to the essence of salvation for all 
human beings; in particular, that the paschal 
mystery of his death and resurrection are truly 
“cause” of salvation for all human beings. The 
Christ event seals a bond of union between 
the divinity and humankind that can never be 
broken, and it constitutes the privileged 
channel through which God has chosen to 
share the divine life with human beings. 
Correctly understood, faith in Jesus Christ 
then does not simply consist in trusting that he 
is the way of salvation “for me’. It means 
believing that the world and humankind have 
been saved and find their salvation in him and 
through him. Nothing less than. this is 
sufficient to do justice to the firm claims of the 
New Testament.” 
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In his encyclical on the missions, Redemptoris 
Missio, John Paul || teaches: “Although 
participated forms of mediation of different 
kinds and degrees are not excluded, they 
acquire meaning and value only from Christ’s 
own mediation, and they cannot’ be 
understood as parallel or complementary to 
his” (5). The way is open to reconcile a 
constitutive Christology with an_ inclusive 
pluralism insofar as, in keeping with the 
Council's teaching, the positive values and 
“the elements of truth and grace” (see Ad 
Gentes 9) found in other religions are taken 
seriously. 


To assert the “constitutive” uniqueness of 
Jesus Christ as the Christian tradition seems 
to require does not necessarily lead to the 
result of making insignificant other religions 
and their “saving figures”. To the contrary, 
faith in Jesus Christ requires being open and 
committed to encountering them. 


When Does Salvation History Begin? 


The Church father Irenaeaus (ca 130-200) 
distinguished four successive periods in the 
history of salvation, each one corresponding 
to a divine covenant. First, the covenant with 
humanity in Adam and Eve. Second, the 
covenant with Noah, who symbolizes the 
religious traditions of the nations. Third, the 
Abrahamic and Mosaic covenant with Israel. 
And finally, the covenant established by God 
in Jesus Christ. The covenants stand to each 
other as so many ways of divine engagement 
with humankind through the Logos. They are 
“Logophanies” through which the divine Logos 
“rehearses” as it were breaking into human 
history through the incarnation of Jesus.” 


The covenant with Noah constitutes the 
lasting foundation for the salvation of every 
human person. In its entirety, it appears as an 
outline of the covenants with Abraham and 
Moses. Israel and the nations thus have a 
common base: they are in covenantship with 
the true God and under the same salvific will 
of that one God. The covenant with Noah thus 
assumes a far-reaching significance for a 
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theology of the religious traditions of peoples 
belonging to the “extrabiblical traditions’. 
Because they too are covenant peoples, they 
deserve to be called “peoples of God.” ™ 


How is God’s covenant with Israel to be 
understood? Has it been abrogated, as the 
Christian tradition has often affirmed? The 
apostle Paul gives this answer: “Has God 
rejected his people? By no means! The gifts 
and call are irrevocable” (Rom.11). Israel 
remains the people to whom “belong the 
sonship, the glory, the covenants, the giving of 
the Law, the worship, and the promises” 
(Rom. 9:4). There is something “new” in the 
new covenant: it is given in the Incarnate 
Word; the “form” of the covenant is radically 
new and it unveils the covenant with Israel by 
spreading abroad the splendor of the Lord 
which the first contained without revealing it 
fully. 


Theologians employ different language to 
describe the relationship of Jews and 
Christians in covenant with God. Norbert 
Lohfink leans to a ‘one covenant’ theory which 
embraces Jews and Christians, whatever their 
differences, and proposes that we speak of a 
‘twofold way of salvation’ within the one 
covenant. These two ways will eventually 
converge, even if only in the end-time. Gavin 
D’Costa prefers the language of “one 
normative covenant, within which there are 
many further legitimate covenants’. His 
formula is designed with an eye to extending 
the question beyond the case of Jewish- 
Christian relations to that of other religions to 
which it also applies.” 


Whatever formula may be preferred, two 
extreme positions are to be avoided in the 
present context of Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
There is no substitution of the ‘old’ people of 
God by a ‘new people of God. Rather, there is 
an expansion of the boundaries of ‘one 
people’ of God, of which the election of Israel 
and the covenant with Moses were and 
remain “the root, the source, the foundation, 
and the promise.” Jesus’ own claim was to 


“nave come not to abolish the Law and the 
prophets but to fulfill them.” 


Also to be avoided, on the other hand, is any 
semblance of parallel ways, e.g. one way 
destined by God for the Jewish people, the 
other ordained by God for the gentiles in 
Jesus Christ. The middle-way position in 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, from a Christian 
standpoint, seems to be that of one covenant 
and two interrelated ways within one organic 
plan of salvation. Therefore, salvation comes 
to the Jews through the covenant made by 
God with Israel and brought to perfection in 
Jesus Christ. Israel and Christianity belong 
together in salvation history under the 
compass of the same covenant.”' 


Revelation 


The revelation in Jesus Christ represents the 
apex, the center, the key for understanding 
any divine revelation. Vatican II’s constitution 
On Divine Revelation makes an important 
distinction between the fullness of revelation 
in the Jesus Christ event and its transmission 
in the New Testament. The fullness of 
revelation is not the written word of the New 
Testament which simply constitutes the official 
record and interpretation of that revelation. 
That to which the accredited witnesses give 
testimony—the very person of Jesus Christ, 
his deeds and his words, his life, death, and 
resurrection—in a word, the total Christ event 
itself: this is what constitutes the “fullness of 
revelation’. 


Further, the “fullness” of revelation in Jesus is 
not to be understood quantitatively—as 
though after Christ everything related to the 
divine mystery were already known and there 
were nothing further to  learn—but 
qualitatively. It is of a singular intensity, owing 
to his personal identity as Son of God. No 
other human experience of God was 
comparable to his. At the same time, Jesus’ 
revelation of God does not exhaust the 
mystery of God. Even though it is 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, it remains 
limited by virtue of the innate limitations of 
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human nature and human words. The 
qualitative fullness, the intensity, the depth of 
revelation in Jesus does not present an 
obstacle to the continuation of a divine self- 
revelation through the prophets and sages of 
other religious traditions. Prophecy can recall 
truths or aspects of truths that have been 
revealed. God continues to speak to our world 
to this day. Yet no revelation, before or after 
Christ, has ever been able or ever will be able 
to surpass or equal the one that has been 
granted in him. *" 


There nonetheless remains room for a 
complementarity of God’s word, not only 
between the two testaments of the Christian 
Bible, but also between biblical and non- 
biblical scriptures. The latter may contain 
aspects of the Divine Mystery which the Bible 
does not equally highlight. Some examples of 
this might be, in the Qur’an, the sense of the 
divine majesty and transcendence of God, 
and of the human person’s submission to the 
holiness of God’s eternal decree. And in the 
sacred books of Hinduism, the sense of God’s 
immanent presence in the world and in the 
recesses of the human heart.”" This comple- 
mentarity between the “seeds of truth and 
grace” in the other religions and the “fullness” 
of the divine manifestation in Jesus Christ, 
while being reciprocal, is understood as an 
“asymmetrical” complementarity. *Y Not to be 
missed, however, is that God can speak to us 
Christians through the prophets and sages 
whose religious experience constitutes the 
source of the sacred books of such traditions. 


Trinitarian Christology 


The aim, thus far, has been to show that a 
well-grounded assertion of the uniqueness 
and universality of Jesus Christ as the “only 
begotten” Son of God leaves space for an 
open theology of the religions and of religious 
pluralism. A _ Trinitarian Christological 
perspective allows us to recognize the 
Ongoing presence and activity of the Word of 
God and of the Spirit of God. Such a 
perspective makes it possible to affirm a 
multiplicity of “ways” toward human 
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liberation/salvation, in Keeping with God’s plan 
in Jesus Christ. It also opens the way for 
recognizing other “saving figures” in human 
history. 


According to Old Testament biblical tradition, 
the divine Wisdom-Word and the Spirit serve 
as “mediums” for God’s personal interventions 
in history, both in Israel and outside it. In the 
New Testament, the Logos-Visdom and the 
Spirit, already operative in “pre-Christian” 
history, will be understood by retrojection as 
two distinct persons within the mystery of the 
Triune God: the Son, who became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, on the one hand, and the Holy 
Spirit, on the other. The two divine persons 
had been present and operative in the pre- 
Christian dispensation without being formally 
recognized as persons. 


The Christ-event constitutes the goal of the 
anticipated action of the Logos-to-become- 
man, and of the Spirit's universal working in 
the world before the incarnation. The action of 
both is oriented toward the Christ-event, 
making it possible to consider the Spirit as the 
“Spirit of Christ’ from the beginning of 
salvation history. The action of the Logos, the 
work of the Spirit, and the Christ event are 
thus inseparable aspects of a single economy 
of salvation. St. Irenaeus expressed this 
understanding with the image of God as a 
potter who, with two hands—the Word and the 
Spirit—produces a single work: salvation. But 
both of God’s “hands” have and keep their 
own personal identity in the divine activity. 
The Word is the light “which enlightens 
everyone” (Jn 1:9), and the Spirit “blows 
where he wills” (Jn. 3:8). *” 


An important implication of a Trinitarian 
Christology is that Jesus Christ is never 
allowed to replace the Father. The Gospel 
according to John calls Jesus “the way, the 
truth, and the life” (14:6), never the goal or the 
end. The same gospel makes clear that the 
goal of human existence and history is the 
unfathomable mystery of God, who has been 
made known to us by his Incarnate Son. The 
object of faith, according to New Testament 
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theology, remains primordially God the Father: 
likewise, according to that theology, it is 
primarily God who saves, through his Son: 
“For God sent his only Son into the world, not 
to condemn the world, but to save the world 
through him” (Jn 3:16-17). In Paul’s words, “In 
Christ, God was reconciling the world to 
himself’ (2 Cor. 5:19). The Christocentrism of 
Christian tradition is not opposed _ to 
theocentrism. Jesus is the “medium” of God’s 
encounter with human beings. Christian 
theology is thus theocentric by being 
Christocentric.*™”’ 


Also in a Trinitarian Christology, the Spirit of 
God is universally present and operative in the 
religious life of “the others” and in the religious 
traditions to which they belong--just as among 
Christians and in the Church. This is the 
theological warrant in the Catholic Church’s 
shift from holding that salvation occurs only in 
explicit, formal and conscious relationship to 
Christ to a position that respects other 
traditions and that teaches that sincere 
followers of other traditions will be saved by a 
loving God even without becoming Christian. 


The particular contribution of Pope John Paul 
Il to a theology of religions consists of his 
emphasis on the presence and activity of the 
Holy Spirit in the world, in the members of 
other religions, and in the religious traditions 
themselves. Some of his main ideas are: that 
the “firm belief of the followers of other 
religions is “an effect of the Spirit of truth 
operating outside the visible confines of the 
Mystical Body” (Redemptor Hominis, 6); that 
the Spirit of God is an active presence in the 
religious life of the “others,” especially in their 
prayer: “We may think that any authentic 
prayer is aroused by the Holy Spirit, who is 
mysteriously present in the heart of every 
human being” (11); and that “The Spirit's 
presence and _ activity affect not only 
individuals but also society and_ history, 
peoples, cultures, and religions” (Dominum et 
Vivificantem, 1986, 28). 

While the Church is the place of the sending 
of the Spirit, the Spirit is not, however, so 
bound to the Church, to its ministry and 


institutions, that its presence and work of 
salvation are impaired outside of it. Salvation 
outside the Church through the Spirit implies, 
nevertheless, an orientation, a reference to 
the Church which, if it comes to full effect, 
emerges as belonging to the Church through 
membership. 


In his encyclical The Mission of the Redeemer 
(1990), Pope John Paul II, after affirming the 
unique and universal mediation of Christ, 
spoke about “participated mediations” of 
God’s saving grace. This is a recognition that, 
while God’s grace is certainly one, it is visibly 
mediated in different ways, not only in degree 
but in nature. On the one hand, there is a 
recognition that people’s religious practice 
gives expression in their own cultural and 
religious context to their experience of God 
and of the mystery of Christ. Their practice 
both sustains and contains their encounter 
with God. 


On the other hand, the religious practices and 
rites of other religions are not understood to 
be on the same level as the Christian 
sacraments deriving from Christ, though a 
certain mediation of grace, essentially 
connected to the unique meditation of Jesus 
Christ and deriving power from it, is to be 
attributed to their religious practice (MR, 5). 
While acknowledging the same, Dominus 
lesus adds a cautionary note: “Certainly, the 
various religious traditions contain and offer 
religious elements which come from God,” but 
it cannot be overlooked that some rituals, 
“insofar as they depend on superstitions or 
other errors, constitute an obstacle to 
salvation” (21). What is clearly affirmed is that, 
while there is only one mystery of salvation in 
Christ, this mystery is present to human 
beings outside the bounds of Christianity. 


The Reign of God and the Necessity of the 
Church 
Up to the Second Vatican Council, the 


Catholic Church’s tendency was to identify the 
Church with the Reign of God. The 
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development in Catholic thinking is illustrated 
in John Paul Il’s encyclical letter The Mission 
of the Redeemer. It is the first document of the 
Roman magisterium to distinguish clearly, 
while keeping them united, between the 
Church and the Reign of God in their 
pilgrimage through history. The Reign present 
in the world is a reality which is broader than 
the Church. It extends beyond its boundaries 
and includes not only the members of the 
Church but also the “others”. The document 
Dialogue and Proclamation (35) also 
distinguishes the two by affirming that the 
Reign of God is a wider reality than the 
Church, indeed, a universal reality. 


The Reign of God is the very reason for the 
being of the Church. The Reign, God’s gift 
and initiative, is already begun and is 
constantly being realized through the Spirit. 
Where God is accepted, where Gospel values 
are lived, where the human being is 
respected, there is the Reign of God in 
process. The Church, for its part, is destined 
to proclaim not itself but the Reign of God. 


The universality of the Reign of God consists 
in that Christians and the “others” share the 
same mystery of salvation in Jesus Christ, 
even if the mystery reaches them in different 
ways. AS we have earlier described, the 
“others” have access to the Kingdom of God 
in history through obedience in faith and 
conversion to the God of the Kingdom. The 
Reign of God is present in the world wherever 
the “values of the Reign’—love and justice-- 
are lived and promoted. According to The 
Mission of the Redeemer, the Kingdom is 
present in the whole of humankind “to the 
extent that they live ‘gospel values” and are 
open to the working of the Spirit.” (20) 


Under the Lordship of Christ, God has 
destined this Kingdom to grow towards its final 
plentitude. While the believers of other 
religions perceive God’s call through their own 
traditions and respond to it in the sincere 
practice of these traditions, they become— 
even without being formally conscious of it— 
active members of the Kingdom. Further, their 
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religions contribute, in a mysterious way, to 
the building up of the Reign of God among 
their followers and in the world. They exercise, 
with regard to their members, a_ certain 
mediation of the Kingdom—different from that 
which is operative in the Church—even if it is 
difficult to give a precise theological definition 
of this mediation.””" 


There are important consequences that follow 
from these assertions for _ interreligious 
dialogue. Dialogue takes place between 
persons who already belong together to the 
Reign of God. This explains the deep 
communion in the Spirit which interfaith 
dialogue can establish between Christians 
and other believers. This shows as well that 
interfaith dialogue is a form of giving and 
receiving; it is not a one-way process. The 
reality of the Reign of God is already shared 
together in mutual exchange. We are traveling 
together toward the fullness of the Reign, 
toward the new humanity willed by God for the 
end of time, of which we are called to be co- 
creators by God. 


All of this begs yet another question of 
importance: what then is the specific and 
necessary role of the Church in salvation? 
The proclamation of the Word and the 
celebration of the sacraments constitute a true 
mediation of the action of Jesus Christ in the 
ecclesial community. The grace of the 
eucharist for those who celebrate it is their 
own unity in the Spirit, their own unity in faith, 
life, and witness. Vatican ll affirms the 
necessity of the Church for salvation, and 
describes the Church as “the universal 
sacrament of salvation’. (Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church, 48). 


Dialogue and Mission, in speaking of the 
evangelizing mission of the Church, describes 
it as being in time and space a living sign of 

the Mystery of God present in the world (13). 
A sign points to something beyond itself—to 
the work of God in Jesus Christ, rendered 
credible by the lives of Christians themselves 
everywhere in the world. This becomes 
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infinitely more demanding than just baptizing 
people. 


The Church, then, is the visible expression of 
grace present in the world. It is the sacrament 
of the Reign of God, visibilizing it, ordained to 
it, promoting it, but not equating itself with it. In 
it we find the visible manifestation of the 
project that God is carrying out throughout the 
world. It is the place where a maximum 
concentration of God’s activity can be found, 
and gives access to the Reign through Word 
and Sacrament." 


While membership in the Church is_ not 
necessary for access to the Reign, the 
presence and expression of the Reign of God 
in the Church is a privileged one, for it has 


received from Christ “the fullness of the 
benefits and means of salvation’ (Mission of 
the Redeemer, 18). 


These theological perspectives clear a space 
in which a new generation of Christians can 
enter into dialogue with a new generation of 
followers of other religious ways. They free us 
from the burden of thinking that we must 
always be proclaiming a message and help us 
to see that listening is called for as well. They 
make it possible for Christians today to rethink 
Our mission in the world without denigrating 
other religious ways and traditions, and to 
carry that mission to the ends of the earth in 
witness to Jesus of Nazareth, God’s anointed 
One. 
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Religion, Power and Violence: Illuminating the Nexus 


A. Rashied Omar 


The dramatic turn of world events at the dawn 
of the twenty-first century — including the 
collapse of the Oslo Peace process in 
September 2000 in the face of a renewed and 
ongoing cycle of violence in the Middle East: 
the terrorist attacks on the United States of 
America a year later in September 2001, and 
the Bush administration’s subsequent 
“enduring” war on terrorism; and the attack on 
the Indian Parliament by alleged Muslim 
Kashmiri militants in December 2001, followed 
by the fresh outbreak of Hindu-Muslim riots, in 
the Gujarat province of India in February 2002 
— have caused religion and violence to 
gravitate to the center of international affairs. 
It has intensified the urgency for correctly 
identifying the root causes and seedbeds of 
violence and the variegated ways in which 
religion is implicated in deadly conflict. In so 
doing the way would be opened for more 
realistic efforts toward peacebuilding in the 
post-Cold war epoch. 


Against this backdrop, the launching in 
January 2001 by the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) of a “Decade to Overcome 
Violence” and the subsequent decision by the 
Vissert Hooft Memorial Committee to 
contribute towards that campaign by 
convening an interreligious consultation on the 
theme of religion, power and violence is both 
fortuitous and prophetic. 


| commend the organizers of this the 6th W. A. 
Vissert Hooft Memorial Consultation for 
correctly framing the challenge i.e. seeking to 
explore the nexus between religion and 
violence within the context of power relations. 
Since the religious legitimization of violence 
does not occur in a socio-historical vacuum, 
but within concrete human settings in which 
power dynamics are paramount. 
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A Critique from the Margins 

lronically, this is precisely one of the perennial 
criticisms raised by religious activists from 
non-Western countries against the hegemonic 
discourse on religion and violence, that it has 
been largely inattentive to the issue of power. 
In this paper | would like to provide three 
concrete illustrations of this, from theology, 
the western academy and public policy, 
respectively. 


1. The Kairos Document 


The first illustration can be found in the 
historic Kairos Document produced by black 
Christians during the anti-Apartheid struggle in 
South Africa! The Kairos theologians 
identified three distinct types of theological 
positions on violence: 


(1) state theology, which legitimates state- 
sponsored violence by providing divine 
authority to the state; 


(2) church theology, which ignores socio- 
economic and political injustices and 
therefore unwittingly supports those in 
power who- are responsible for 
maintaining “order’; 


(3) prophetic theology, which seeks solidarity 
with the victims of the structures of 
injustice. 


The Kairos theologians lamented the fact that 
many mainstream Churches in South Africa 
were espousing Church theology. By hiding 
behind the so-called privatization of religion 
they were ignoring social, political and 
economic. structures in their theologizing 
about violence and were therefore unwittingly 
granting religious legitimacy to the structural 
violence of the apartheid state. In this regard it 
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might be instructive to “keep alive ecumenical 
memory”, and to recall that these same 
Churches vehemently opposed the moral and 
financial support provided by the WCC to the 
struggle against apartheid through its Program 
to Combat Racism. Notwithstanding _ this 
vociferous opposition, the VCC in what | 
would argue was one of the finest moments 
declared its solidarity with the victims of 
structural and _ institutional violence and 
condemned apartheid as a sin and _ its 
theological justification a heresy. 


An intriguing question arises from the South 
African experience. Why does this important 
lesson from what Pauline Web, a former WCC 
Vice-Moderator, described as the WCC’s 
“long struggle” against the structural violence 
of apartheid continue to elude us? A corollary 
question is why the hegemonic discourse on 
religion and violence continues to neglect the 
structural violence perpetrated by powerful 
institutions. The historian of religion, David 
Chidesters contention that academic 
institutions, disciplines, teaching and research 
are “necessarily implicated in the ceremonies 
of power in the network of social relations 
within which they operate” may provide us 
with one possible explanation as to why this 
“neglect” arises." This leads me to the second 
example. 


2. Academic Discourses on Religion and 
Violence 


Not surprisingly, in attempting to come to 
terms with the post-September 11, 2001 
reality an unprecedented number of new 
studies exploring the intersections between 
religion and violence have emerged. 
(Jurgensmeyer 2000, 2003; Appleby 2000, 
Gopin 2002; de Vries 2002; Scheffler 2002; 
Stern 2003; Lincoln 2003; McTernan 2003; 
Hall 2003; etc.). These studies have come 
from a variety of disciplines, employ diverse 
methodological approaches and raise a 
number of new theoretical issues." 


What is striking about many of these 
contemporary studies on religion and violence 


is that they define violence narrowly as direct 
physical harm to persons or property and 
largely ignore’ structural or _ institutional 
violence. Moreover, the ethical evaluations 
that undergird many of these studies define 
violence as “illegitimate force’. The Harvard 
based Professor of Religion and International 
Conflict, David Little, for example, defined 
violence as “the illegitimate use of force””. By 
illegitimate force he means the extralegal use 
of force against the “other”. By implication, 
therefore, the force employed by the state, 
even if it resulted in direct physical harm, 
could not be regarded as violence since it was 
employed in order to enforce the law. ” 


A salient example of this can be found in the 
award winning book, Jerror in the Mind of 
God: the Global Rise of Religious Violence by 
the American sociologist, Mark Jurgensmeyer. 
After September 11, 2001 the book rapidly 
became a best-seller necessitating a revised 
edition in 2003. Jurgensmeyer for example, 
despite acknowledging that disenfranchised 
groups “cannot kill on the scale that 
governments with all their military power can’, 
chooses rather to deal in great depth with the 
distinguishing characteristics of antistate 
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“religious terrorism’. 


The historian of religion, Scott Appleby has 
usefully captured the key theoretical inquiry 
generated by the assumption underlying the 
existing theoretical evaluations of violence 
when he avers, “Who ultimately, is to decide 
which uses of violence are justified when 
moral and legal considerations diverge?’”" He 
furthermore correctly argues that: 


“Notwithstanding Max Weber’s definition of 
the modern state as ‘the association that 
claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of 
violence,’ religious leaders have often refused 
to yield authority on the question: the state's 
legal monopoly of violence does not render 
moral its every use of violence.” 


Such a challenge is most provocatively 


illustrated in my third example, the current war 
in Iraq. 
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3. The War in Iraq 


Despite the commendable opposition 
expressed by the Vatican, the WCC and other 
religious bodies to the current United States 
led war in Iraq; we have not heard many calls 
by institutions and religious leaders aligned to 
these world bodies for their members to 
refuse to join the army in this ill-conceived 
adventure. Or yet more fittingly we are not 
aware of a_ single religious chaplaincy 
associated with these institutions calling on 
US soldiers to become conscientious 
objectors. 


To put the matter starkly, the irony is that 
many religious institutions are firm in their pro- 
life stance and oppose any form of abortion.”" 
On the other end of the spectrum however, 
notwithstanding unequivocal fatwas/religious 
decrees that the US led war in Iraq is immoral 
and does not in any way conform to the 
criteria of a just war, we have not heard any 
religious institutions calling upon _ their 
members to refuse to kill in the cause of a war 
that its highest authorities have declared to be 
immoral, illegitimate and unjust. Here again 
we are intrigued to discover why such a 
blatant contradiction exists and continues to 
elude religious leaders as well as academics. 


In the last part of my paper, | would like to 
make a modest proposal with regard to the 
role religion plays in counterbalancing the 
tendency towards the absolutization of the 
power of the state. My proposition emerges 
largely from my own experience in the 
struggle against apartheid and the creation of 
a non-racial and democratic South Africa. 


The Relationship between Religion and the 
State 


In the transition period leading up to the 
demise of apartheid and the 1994 non-racial 
democratic elections in South Africa, that 
country’s religious leaders and organizations 
were engaged in a number of interfaith 
consultations and conferences aimed at 
defining a progressive relationship between 
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organized religion and the democratic state. 
A number of probing questions occupied their 
minds. How should religion relate to public 
policy in a modern secularized society? 
Should there be a significant relationship at 
all, or should religion be privatized? 
Alternatively, is religion so important that it 
should dominate public policy? Which, if any, 
of the competing religious discourses should 
be privileged by public policy formulators? 
What would be the political implications of 
such religious privileging? In the ensuing 
discussions and debates the following 
typology of constitutional models were 
considered as possible options.” 


Religion/State Typologies” 


1. A theocratic model, where the state and 
public policy is completely determined by one 
particular religious denomination and the 
identities of both state and religion are fused. 


2. A repressionist model, where the state acts 
to suppress religion. In such a model, the 
state would operate to marginalize or 
eliminate religion completely from the public 
domain. 


3. A separationist model, where the state 
attempts to maintain a strict wall of separation 
between the secular public arena and the 
private religious sphere. In this model; there is 
little or no overlapping or joint activity between 
religion and the state, and little or no 
consideration is given to religious standpoints 
in the formulation of public policy. 


4. A co-operative model, where the state 
actively promotes a policy of interreligious 
harmony and encourages religious institutions 
to play a role in civil society. In this model, 
while ensuring the protection of citizens from 
religious discrimination or coercion, the state 
seeks to engage religious groups in areas of 
common interest and concern. 
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The Prophetic Role of Religion as the 
Moral Conscience of Society 


In the ensuing interreligious discussions South 
African interreligious leaders embraced the 
third option, namely that of a secular 
democratic state, while at the same time 
welcoming an important role for religion in 
public life. It was strongly felt that religion 
should continue is prophetic role as the moral 
conscience of the democratic South Africa, in 
the same way that it had done during the anti- 
apartheid struggle. Religion it was argued has 
a duty to exhort and challenge government 
whenever the latter is perceived to be failing in 
its moral and political mandate. Religious 
institutions need to resist temptations of 
merely being apologists for the political 
authorities, of simply being co-opted by 
government onto any seemingly good cause. 
Genuine support and critical distance should 
not be opposed positions in our relationship 
with the state. Such a position is complex and 
demanding but it is free of the expediencies 
and political opportunism of opposition 
political parties. 


My proposal is that religious institutions 
should align themselves with progressive 
forces within civil society in launching counter- 
hegemonic projects in order to counter- 
balance the pervasive influence of the state. 
The guarantee for a sound democracy and 
ensuring that the state is responsive to the 
needs and demands of the people is by the 
establishment of a strong and independent 
civil society. 


While this may not be a perfect solution, | 
contend that the prophetic role of religion 
liberates it from Church theology and the 
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consequent unwitting justification of the 
invariable excesses of state power. Even 
more importantly, | contend that contemporary 
religious traditions need a paradigm shift; a 
shift in thinking and action. What is 
desperately needed is to rid them of the ill- 
founded obsession that the fate of humanity 
lies with the state. The pervasive power of the 
modern state has disempowered the masses 
and led to their political marginalization. Real 
people become a faceless electorate and 
mere statistics devoid of the ability to act in 
the modern state. The modern state has bred 
in individuals and groups low social and 
political ambitions and _ inertia. Religious 
activists need to focus their energies and 
resources away from the state in their search 
for solutions to our myriad of problems. 


Conclusion 


This paper has argued that is important to 
understand that the religious legitimization of 
violence does not occur in a power vacuum. In 
particular, it has sought to illustrate that the 
hegemonic discourse on religion and violence 
largely ignores the issue of power. Thus by 
illuminating the triangular nexus between 
religion, power and violence, | believe that this 
consultation can make a modest but 
significant contribution to balancing the 
available diagnoses of the problem of violence 
and thereby contribute to its correct prognosis. 


The paper concluded with a proposal for a 
prophetic role for religion to counterbalance 
the awesome power of the modern state. This 
will enable religious activists to devise more 
fruitful peace-building strategies. 


"Chidester, David. 1988. Patterns of Power: Religion & Politics in American Culture. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 


Cliffs, New Jersey, pp. x. 


For a general idea of the proliferation of works on religion and violence see: Christopher Candland 1992, The 


Spirit of Violence — An Interdisciplinary Bibliography of Religion and Violence. New York: Harry Frank 
Guggenheim Foundation. See also Mark Jurgensmeyer (1994 & 2000), David Little (1997), Stanley Tambiah 
(1992), Scott Appleby (2000) & Marc Gopin (2000 & 2002) et.al. For more recent studies see the bibliography to 


this paper. 
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Islam: Resources for Peace 


Rashied Omar 


Note to Readers: 


This is a selected resource listing and is not intended to be comprehensive. It will be 
regularly updated. We welcome suggestions from readers omar.1@nd.edu 


Books: 


Abou El Fadl, Khaled (2004) 

Islam and the Challenge of Democracy. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
Bin Talal, Prince El Hassan, et al (2004) 

To Be a Muslim: Islam, Peace, and Democracy. 

Sussex, U.K.: Sussex Academic Press 
Ramadan, Tariq (2004) 

Western Muslims and The Future of Islam. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Safi, Omid Ed.(2003) 
Progressive Muslims: On Justice, Gender, and Nationalism 
Oxford: Oneworld Publications. 
Abu-Nimer, Mohammed (2003) 
Nonviolence and Peacebuilding in Islam. 
Gainesville: University Press of Florida. 

Muhaiyaddeen, M. R. Bawa., et al (2003) 

Islam & World Peace: Explanations of a Sufi. http:/Awww.bmf.org/iswp 
Winter, T.J. and John A.Williams (2002) 

Understanding Islam and the Muslims: 

The Muslim Family and Islam and World Peace. Fons Vitae 
Nasr, Seyyed Hossein (2002) 

The Heart of Islam: Enduring Values for Humanity 

San Francisco: Harper Sanfranscisco 
Smock, David R. (2002) 

Islamic perspectives on peace and violence. Washington D.C.: USIP 
Sachedina, Abdulaziz (2001) 

The Islamic Roots of Democratic Pluralism. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Said, Abdul Aziz, Nathan C. Funk, and Ayse S. Kadayifci Editors. (2001) 
Peace and Conflict Resolution in Islam: Precept and Practice. 
Lanham: University Press of America. 

Engineer, Asghar Ali (2001) 

On Developing Theology of Peace in Islam. Bombay: Institute of Islamic Studies. 
Khan, Maulana Wahiduddin (2000) 

Islam and Peace. New Delhi: Goodword Books. 
Esack, Farid (1997) 

Quran, Liberation and Pluralism: An Islamic Perspective of Interreligious Solidarity 
Against Apartheid. Oxford: Oneworld Publications. 
Wadud-Muhsin, Amina (1997). 

Women and the Quran: Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Satha-Anand, Chaiwat, Glenn Paige, and Sarah Gilliat (1993) 

Islam and Nonviolence. Honolulu: University of Hawaii. 
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Organizations: 


JUST WORLD TRUST: The International Movement for a Just World 
http:/Awww.just-international.org/index.cfm 

Muslim Peace Fellowship (Fellowship of Reconciliation Network-New York) 
http://www.mpfweb.org/ 

The Islamic Foundation-United Kingdom 

http://www. islamic-foundation.org.uk/ 

World Council of Muslims for Interfaith Relations 

www.wcmir.org 

The Center for the Study of Islam and Democracy (CSID) 
http://www.islam-democracy.org/ 


Journals and Newsletters 


Encounters: Journal of Inter-Cultural Perspectives 

http://www. islamic-foundation.org.uk/ 

Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs 
http://www.tandf.co.uk/journals/titles/13602004.asp 

Peace Newsletter AS-SALAMU ‘ALAYKUM: 
http:/Awww.mpfweb.org/200110_asa.html 

Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations: ed. John Esposito: 
http:/Awww.tandf.co.uk/journals/titles/09596410.asp 

The Muslim World: Duncan MacDonald Center-Hartford Seminary 
http://macdonald.hartsem.edu/muslimworld.htm 


Websites: 


Peace Train: 

http://www. yusufislam.org.uk/audio/peacetrain.shtml 

Asghar Ali Engineer 
http:/Awww.andromeda.rutgers.edu/% 7 Ertavakol/engineer 

Islam, Peace and Nonviolence Bibliography: 
http://members.tripod.com/nviusa/islam.htm 

United States Institute of Peace: Special Initiative on the Muslim World: 
http://www.usip.org/peacewatch/2002/4/muslim.html 

Fons Vitae 

http:/Awww.fonsvitae.com 


Islam and Social Justice Page 
http:/Awww.mindspring.com/~altafb/isj.html 
Jawdat Said 

http://jawdatsaid.net/ 
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Cross religious misunderstanding or a clash between 
civilizations in Australia 


Abe W. Ata 


Australia displays an outstanding record, 
perhaps beyond any other multicultural 
society, in displaying tolerance and_ in 
accommodating an_ incredibly diverse 
population. 


As the Australian community continues to look 
for ways to mount an inclusive action on 
behalf of the common good, it takes time to 
appreciate all the diversities and discover 
common values between the two groups. 
Clearly the cultural and historical differences 
between Christian and Muslim communities in 
our society are too wide to make a complete 
reconciliation, but, given the alternatives, a 
creative dialogue must continue. Just like 
mixed marriages, certain differences between 
the two faiths may be identified, without being 
fully reconciled. A starting point towards this 
end is identifying misconceptions, misgivings 
and the roots of grievances. 


1. Grievances of the Australian Muslim 
community 


A number of groups — church social justice 
committees, the Victorian Equal Opportunity 
Board, the Australian Arabic Council of 
Victoria, the Islamic Council, the Executive 
Council of Australian Jewry in Sydney, and 
some journalists — have observed that the 
patterns of harassment against the Muslim 
community have not emerged suddenly. 
These organizations, and others, have 
repeatedly voiced their concern about 
instances of racial prejudice, long before the 
events in the Gulf in the early 1990s. 
Participants in this study were asked if they 
have experienced any form of prejudice in 
their marriage. 


At a local level, instances ranging between 
reported personal harassment and media bias 
have been common. The newsletter, 
‘Migration Action’ of the Ecumenical Migration 
Centre (April, 1991) reported vandalisation of 
several Muslim schools and places of worship. 
Police were also notified of stolen reference 
books and computer software. Associated 
damage in some instances involved burnt 
carpets and broken glass. 


Harassment in the street and schoolyard 
involved name-calling and slurs, abuse, 
pulling head scarves off women’s heads, 
spitting, refusal of housing and 
accommodation, telephone or mail threats, 
graffiti on houses, and throwing of dirty water 
on women wearing traditional dress in 
shopping malls. 


Many of these instances were not Officially 
reported for fear of further harassment or 
ignorance of actionable pathways to follow. 


Another area of complaint concerned children 
of Arab-speaking parents. Their grievances 
related to a number of issues, one of which 
raised anger among the community. During 
the Gulf War, many students, including those 
from a Muslim heritage, were taken to 
churches to pray for American and Australian 
troops fighting against Iraq. Muslim parents 
objected to the fact that such trips were made 
compulsory and so_ greatly lacking in 
sensitivity. 


In an earlier investigation | found various 
types of grievance of the local Muslim 
community, which fall into two main 
categories: 
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(a) Split vision — a _ cultural religious 
myopia in the media and textbooks 


It is generally agreed that reporting on Muslim 
issues in the local media since the 1970s and 
particularly through the recent Palestinian 
crisis brought about an atmosphere of 
religious disharmony. Muslims believe that an 
in-built bias in Australian reporting make the 
context of the events more of a focus than the 
events themselves. Those, for example, who 
fled on epic journeys from extremist regimes 
are made to carry the stereotype of their 
leaders. lIragi refugees and other asylum 
seekers in detention centres have often been 
described as ‘untrustworthy’ or ‘genetically 
terrorists’. 


The economic, historical and_ religious 
diversity of some sixty Muslim countries are 
rarely presented. Usually images portray 
Muslims as bland, simple, manageable and an 
inferior entity. One example is the portrayal of 
Muslim countries as ‘oil rich’, while many, 
such as the Sudan, Yemen and Gaza are 
extremely impoverished. 


In the Oxford Children’s Reference Library 
Volume, one author gives the _ following 
definitions: 

What is an Arab? An Arab is a smooth 
shopkeeper, who pops out of his booth to 
persuade a foreigner to pay twice the value for 
his carpet or leather bag; the baggy trousered 
workman asleep on the corner of the 
pavement and not bothered at all whether he 
finishes his work today, tomorrow, or never; a 
peasant who rides a donkey, while his wife in 
a long black robe walks behind carrying 
bundles. All these are Arab. 


A further reference says: 

In some parts of the Arab world if a girl is 
thought to have behaved badly, her brother 
may kill her, and the neighbours will admire 
him for doing his duty. 


A major study of Victorian schools showed 


that the type of school attended correlated 
with the degree of stereotyping. Private school 
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students were more likely to accept negative 
stereotypes of Muslims and Arabs. The study 
involved the application of words such as 
‘rude’, ‘rich’, ‘intelligent’, ‘aggressive’, 
‘lecherous’ and ‘primitive’. 


Stereotyping can be found in books assigned 
for student reading. In The Shabby Sheikh, 
where the setting is Australia, not Arabia, the 
villain is known as the Shabby Sheikh 
‘because he resembles a phony Arab’. 
Illustrations reveal an ugly Australian in Arab 
clothing riding a camel and tormenting anyone 
in his way. 


The study found that the absence of both 
comprehensive relevant curriculum material 
and teachers with complete insight into both 
cultures, was a primary factor behind that. 


Some years ago an Australian teacher with a 
Muslim background was astounded by an 
article appearing in the Herald (19 April 1980). 
The article objected to a proposal to found 
Victoria’s first Islamic school. Quoting a 
neighbour, Mr R. Scopel said, ‘We are not 
going to let this happen. It will create traffic 
hazard and it would be a health hazard to 
have another couple of hundred people inside 
my driveway ... and they abuse you. 


Almost 23 years later, tension was fuelled by 
an incident of gang rape in Sydney involving 
Australian-Lebanese Muslim youths. The 
media and leaders of the Muslim community 
were quick to provide their own version of 
analysis. The Age (24 July 2002) published 
two main feature articles carrying opposing 
views. The first, titled ‘Some Muslim leaders 
need to realize multiculturalism is a two-way 
street’, argued that that ‘racially motivated 
rape, the intention of which is to defile the 
women of the enemy, is as old as warfare, but 
it is devastating to think that this could be 
happening in Australia today’. The writer, a 
female journalist, is stunned that the divide 
between some Muslim beliefs and the secular 
Australian culture is so deep. The article 
points out that the media have been accused 
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of ‘breeding hatred by identifying the ethnicity 
and religion of the rapists. But the rapists 
themselves identified these as the motivating 
factor. [Subsequently] the media would not be 
fulfilling their purpose if they covered up this 
fact or fear of offending some communities’. 


The second article, ‘The media’s obsession 
with race sheds no light on crime’, presented 
an opposing view that the ‘stone-throwers’ 
present ‘the culture’ of the rapists as being a 
relevant cause of the criminal behaviour. The 
writer poses the following, ‘Now which culture 
is that? The Muslims? But most Muslims are 
not Arabs such as our nearest neighbor 
Indonesia. The Lebanese? But about half of 
the Lebanese are Christians. The Arabs? But 
the offenders are home-grown Australians.’ 


lronically, proportionally few of the educated 
community take any steps to remedy the 
situation. Efforts to promote harmony on talk- 
back radio, in letters to the editor, book 
reviews, films, comedy festivals, public 
debates, or photographic displays are almost 
nonexistent. The question of why there are no 
people within the Muslim and Arab 
communities who are able to project a human 
face in Australia remains a moot one. 


(b) Middle Eastern Christians 


Other reports tend to ignore the existence of 
15 million Christian Arabs who haved lived in 
Muslim-controlled regimes since the birth of 
Christ. The existence of such people in Egypt, 
Palestine, Lebanon, Iraq and other Muslim 
countries has been ignored in many of the 
textbooks used in secondary and primary 
schools. Like Eastern European Christians, 
the Christian Arab community is subsumed 
under the flag of Western Christianity. For 
instance, in any religious dialogues between 
Judaism, Islam and Christianity, their distinct 
identity, experiences and _ character is 
immediately subsumed under the one 
Western coined label of ‘Christianity’. 


People promoting sentiments of a mono- 
religious and mono-cultural Australia may be 


motivated by a kind of loyalty, but they are 
hindering the development of a newly 
emerging Australian identity. This new identity 
will come to see Muslim-Australians to be like 
Catholic-Australians, Italian-Australians, Irish- 
Australians ... that is, both Muslim and 
Australian. 


Examples from the media show a Muslim 
community that is viewed as one whose 
culture is diametrically opposite to the 
mainstream society. The differences are 
marked by the refusal of the community to 
come to terms with the Anglo-Saxon mores — 
mores of a Western culture that defines it as 
‘rational, developed, humane and superior. 
The former, by contrast, is ‘psychotic, 
unbalanced, skilled only at self-defeating 
rhetoric. It is something to be feared and 
controlled’. 


2. Grievances of the Australian Christian 
community 


Clear-thinking Australians point out that 
whatever wall exists between the Muslim and 
Christian worlds, it has been built by both 
sides. It is a wall that is founded on values 
and ideals which two groups of people hold in 
their heads. This cultural wall has existed for a 
long time. With an increase in migration from 
Muslim countries, whereby the Muslim religion 
has become the second largest in the country, 
the wall has increased in height and influence. 


With all of the scarring perpetrated between 
the two communities as they became wary of 
One another’s existence, the government’s 
multicultural initiatives are seeds waiting to 
take root. Despite initiatives in integrating all 
of the migrant communities and their overall 
views and decisions into the mainstream 
society, a few individuals are unable or 
unwilling to draw the fine line between Muslim 
Australians and Muslims living overseas. In a 
letter to the editor of The Age (5 June 2002) a 
woman asks, 

Re “Palestinian killed on the way to prayers” 
(World, 3/6/2002), is it normal for a Muslim to 
carry a gun to the mosque to pray? Last 
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month a church in Pakistan was the scene of 
a bloody attack where an American diplomat 
and her daughter were killed. Churches in the 
Philippines are also targets for terror. Clearly 
to Islamic “terrorists”, synagogue or church is 
not a holy ground. 


There was no reference in the letter of an 
Australian ‘self-identified’ Christian who set 
fire to the Muslims’ second holiest shrine in 
East Jerusalem two decades earlier. 


Others note that Australia, like other English- 
speaking countries, press its ‘Christian’ values 
for individual and women’s rights, and 
religious freedom of worship, but continue to 
support authoritarian regimes in supplying 
weapons and technology. The leaders in 
Canberra talk to Muslim rulers — not to the 
people — about where they are heading in the 
future; and how they can work and live 
together. 


In Australia, the separation between the 
religious and secular identities is a cultural 
and political given. The community may have 
been influenced by Christian values, but, 
unlike citizens of Muslim countries, their 
identity is not exchangeable with a religious 
affiliation. Muslim participants in this study 
identified with their particular religious group, 
but few Christian partners did. 


Before a _ miulti-culturally politically correct 
Australia, social thinkers expressed serious 
reservations towards ethnic diversity. A radio 
talkback program asked a_ prominent 
academic, 


We have secularized Australia and made our 
religions a private matter. Why is it when we 
deal with certain incoming communities we 
are required to deal with their religious beliefs 
or religious leaders? They may have a larger 
influence on members of their community than 
their secular leaders. But we are not dealing 
with foreign countries here. 


Another asked, 
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If Laden, a spiritual leader, does not represent 
true Islam. Who does represent true Islam? 
“Will the real Islam stand up?” This is the kind 
of question that our military and diplomatic 
institutions are designed never to ask and 
never to notice they are not asking (Jack 
Miles, ‘Theology and clash of civilizations’, in 
Cross Currents, p.4, vol. 51, no. 4, 2002). 


The polarised sexual attitudes between the 
sexually restrictive Muslims communities and 
a permissive Australian society is a major 
factor that perpetuates a volatile cultural 
divide. 


A rigid code of honour of males (ird) for first 
generation Muslims continues to affect what 
women wear, what they see, places they are 
not to go, who to mix with, how early they are 
to return home, what permissive issues they 
are not to engage within or outside their own 
community, which places of entertainment 
involving drinking and dancing they are to 
avoid, and why they should not take part in 
mixed fitness gym/aquatic activities. 

For the parents it is inconceivable why their 
daughter would want to dress like other 
‘parent-absent’ Australian girls and make 
herself sexually attractive. ‘Why should she 
exhibit her charms if she does not mean to 
sell or give them away?’ is a popular question 
that illustrates the conservative mindset of 
many participants within an ethnic community 
(Ata, 1980 PhD). 


Like other migrant communities, Muslim 
families increasingly believe they should not 
feel under pressure to give up their identity, 
and that their traditional family structure 
should not be eroded. 


To the Australian society, composed of both 
Anglo and _ non-Anglo’ Australian born, 
expressions of opinion and criticism of their 
lifestyle is synonymous with separation and 
antagonism — definitely not to be tolerated. 
Studies describing attitudes of first generation 
migrants towards Australia are sporadic and 
few. 
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The air of naive wonder with which an alien 
culture is described probably needs no further 
comment. A newly arrived Egyptian immigrant 
typifies such observations heard nowadays: 

One of the things which puzzles the 
newcomer is the customs of the Australian 
people, their love for instructions and law and 
order ... the Australian obeys warning notices 
and thus he avoids incurring severe [legal] 
punishment traffic lights are operated 
automatically and the public obeys them even 
though there is no traffic on the road (p.33). 


Pretty girls seem to attract attention as they 
wear mini skirts in the cold licking the ice 
cream ... coffee and tea are obtained from 
vending machines, otherwise known as ‘auto 
service’. 


Life here is constantly moving, like a factory in 
which everyone is working and producing; and 
then they eat their meals in the streets, on the 
tram, or on buses (p. 34). 


Speaking of sex shops, this is a subject 
without an end strip shows showing 
beautiful figures — and what incredible figures 
they are — attempting to excite their 
customers with their sighs, moans and groans 
(Samir al-Muhandis, Al/-Tareek ila Australia 
[The way to Australia], Cairo, 1974). 


In one study, the differences between the 
predominantly Australian ‘Christian’ culture 
and Arab ‘Muslim’ culture were cited as a 
major factor in creating negative reactions 
towards Australia by the latter community 
(Ata, 1980 PhD). Responses relating to sexual 
permissiveness (19%), unfriendliness (29%) 
and lack of spiritual values (27%) constituted 
the bulk of replies. Remarked one participant, 
We give them [the Australians] our hand to 
shake, and to become friends. Their eyes 
open instead thinking we don't want to touch 
them ... You know what | mean, don’t you? 
Friendship with Australians is easy to make, 
easy to lose. We have tried the lot ... We 
invite them to our house, they never show up 
... and if we talk to them they open the door a 


little but they never let you in ... still it is their 
country. 


It is true the above comments are mani- 
festations of a culture shock which most 
migrants experience when values of the host 
culture are perceived to contradict those of a 
traditional social upbringing. In such societies, 
where informal modes of communication 
current across Civil, Official, legal, 
departmental and institutional spheres of the 
culture, one’s private affairs are considered to 
be of public interest. 


The clear-cut separation between business 
and pleasure in societies like Australia leaves 
traditional migrant families baffled. 


Some criticised a lack of family ties and 
upbringing of Australian children. One parent 
said, 

When their [Australian] children begin to earn 
money they don't know their parents any 
more. So they take drugs, drink and bludge 
around ... or they form gangs and tease 
everyone in the street ... Don’t worry, my girl 
is doing the same now. She always wants to 
do things privately and be by herself ... 


The following quotation highlights the double 
standards which some migrant males exhibit 
within their community. An Australian doctor 
of Lebanese background observed, 

Our men convey an impression of decency 
and religiosity by sheltering their wives at 
home ... In the most secret circumstances, 
they continue to seek treatment for venereal 
diseases which they have obtained from 
“places of entertainment” Their wives 
become infected as a result, and the 
repercussions are obvious — severe infection 
or divorce. 


Of the sixty ethnic newspapers surveyed, less 
than a handful attempt to bring their readers 
into contact with Australian news, politics, or 
decisions that are directly relevant to their 
immediate social concerns. No doubt a few of 
the community's more open thinkers realize 
this, but they are unable to surmount the 
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historical and religio-political forces which 
prove too- strong for well-intentioned 
reformers. This has forced several Muslim 
communities to pay a high price. Chief 
amongst them is an unemployment figure of 
34% — the highest among 160 ethnic and 
religious groups. Another is a_ recently- 
acquired label of ‘The Lebanese back’, a 
symptom that allegedly places those claiming 
for workcare benefits above any other migrant 
community. 


An important point to be stressed is that news 
items and editorials are written uniformly by, 
for and about first generation migrants of 
Muslim background, with little or no attempt to 
cover the affairs of or publish contributions 
from second generations. It is not, of course, 
merely the editorials that express a point of 
view, but the content of papers as a whole: 
the selection of subjects worthy of attention 
and the interpretation. 


Rarely devoted to abstract discussions, 
endorsing the benefits of integration, dialogue, 
and participation in the cultural, artistic and 
intellectual life of the Australian culture, such 
articles continue to dramatize the local gossip 
and the various inter-community _ political 
struggles. Less than six per cent of a total of 
460 randomly analyzed articles during a five 
year period had an ‘Australian’ content. 


Fostering a meaningful dialogue 


The non-too-complimentary attitudes between 
Christian and Muslim communities continue to 
fill folkloric and literary pages of the two 
traditions. It may take one look to find out that 
interfaith couples can work out their religious 
differences, and that it is usually the families 
and their respective community who require a 
little coaxing. 


In assessing the current situation, there is a 
need to break down further stereotypes of one 
another and to remove fear of each other’s 
religion. Those non-accommodating attitudes 
often take on a religious dimension fueling 
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further misrepresentations, false _ inter- 
pretations and misperceptions of each other. 
The following affirmations, in both the 
Australian Muslim and Christian communities, 
should be fostered to promote inclusiveness, 
togetherness and diversity, and to dispel 
xenophobic attitudes: 


In Australian Muslim communities 


The Australian- Muslim communities can play 
a role in bringing about various initiatives. 
Many ordinary and professional thinkers have 
become more publicly vocal. An Australian 
Muslim academic, Kamal Siddiqi, notes that 
many of the overseas resident clerics who 
come to Australia have little knowledge of the 
local culture and may inadvertently do a 
disservice to the community. Not only do they 
replace home-grown ones but they continue to 
look to their home country to address local 
problems. 


One of these would be to clarify that Muslims 
and Arabs cannot be lumped under one title. 
They may share common religious rituals and 
beliefs, but like the Christian communities they 
are separated by denominational affiliations, 
language, cultural upbringing and affinities to 
Western cultures and political alliances. 
Recent research, for example, reveals that 
certain Australian Muslim communities share 
with non-Muslim communities more in their 
beliefs on issues of division of labour and 
children upbringing than with other ethnic co- 
religionists. 


Australia’s Muslim communities want to live in 
Australian society and not live apart from it. 
Muslim thinkers are tilting in the direction of 
increased integration and participation in civic 
life. One of the critical steps is to engage with 
educational curriculum consultants nationally 
and at a state level. They may propose 
inclusion of subjects relating to their current 
and eventual contribution to the building of 
multicultural Australia; the diversity of Muslim 
cultures and diverse Christian (and Jewish) 
minorities in their countries of origin; the 
emerging identities of children within 
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Christian-Muslim marriages; their willingness 
and eventual participation in the cultural, 
artistic, literary, and political expression of the 
mainstream society. 


They can make their position clearer as to 
their stance on issues of extremism and 
moderation — that a minority of extremists do 
not speak in the name of a majority. In doing 
so, they will allay the dilemmas of many ‘other’ 
Australians in wanting to know who the 
moderates are and who the fanatics are? 
Such a dilemma was often expressed in the 
‘Letters to the Editor’ section of the print 
media. One said: 


Either you are opposed to barbarism in the 
name of your religion or you are not.. If you do 
not, you shouldn't be surprised when those 
who are the targets of terrorists eye you 
suspiciously (The Age, Letters, 22 October 
2002). 


In Australian Christian communities 


The Australian Christian. communities can 
equally play a role in rapprochement by 
endorsing various initiatives. Foremost of 
these, they can endorse the first steps of 
reform experienced by sections of the Muslim 
communities. Although their religions and 
cultures are different, a note underscoring that 
their primary motive of migrating to Australia is 
the safety and education of their children is in 
order. Their willingness to contribute to 
Australia is only hindered by never-ending 
misconception, false accusations and 
exaggeration of difference by some section of 
the broader community. 


That said, significant differences in the 
teaching and attitudes between the two 
religions are not to be side-stepped due to a 
false sense of security. Differences of 
interpretation towards social values and way 
of life, individual accountability, consensual 
decision-making, and_ attitudes towards 
implementing moral imperatives do exist. It is 
feasible that we should be _ able to 
acknowledge them, respect them and address 


them without aiming at a fine compromise. Not 
because we no longer need a dialogue, but 
because ‘these different approaches have 
concrete implications to both communities 
living together in a shared place’. Prof. Robert 
Manne has referred to this capacity of 
accommodating many cultural and religious 
expressions — within a single language, law 
and polity — multiculturalism. 


Moderate Muslims who keep their faith on a 
personal level, avoid bringing political issues 
out of it, and feel embarrassed at actions 
made under the banner of their religion are in 
particular need of such an endorsement. 
Absence of religious hierarchy has prompted 
many moderate Muslims to take matters into 
their own hands and become more organized. 
For a self-serving minority it may be politically 
convenient to demonize others on the basis of 
race or religion, but it never defeats their own 
phobias. 


As Australian society matures into a_ full 
cultural inclusiveness, those who promote 
Islamo-phobia, Australia’s fear of non-Western 
cultures and assertion of ‘their culture and 
life, shrink in numbers. When a conservative 
member of Parliament called for a ban on 
Muslim women wearing their traditional dress, 
he sparked an uproar both in the Parliament 
and community. He was made to account for 
his attack on the values of modesty of a 
religious observance, and misunderstanding 
of the nature of religious freedom in a liberal- 
democratic society. 


In Australian Arab Christian communities 


While the Muslim communities have had their 
fair share of demonization, Christian Arabs 
were treated as non-people or at best as 
token Christians. There has been little doubt 
in the mind of the ordinary person that they 
must have converted from Islam. The code of 
silence has inadvertently made it politically 
convenient for Islaomophobes to keep the 
flame of hatred alive. In marginalizing the 
Christian Arab communities they keep alive 
the ‘Western only’ Judeo-Christian agenda, 
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and conveniently promote a sectarian anti- 
Muslim fanaticism that hinders’ well- 
intentioned steps for dialogue. 


The mainstream versus Muslim ethnic 
media 


For a long time, to be a Muslim or Arab in the 
western media is to be an _ object of 
belittlement. They are made to endure the 
Hollywood stereotypes and religious 
misnomers forced on them whether by 
accident or design. The unprincipled have 
conveniently made them to pay the price of 
the post-War guilt feelings of the western 
nations. 


Print and broadcast media in Australia and the 
US have been selective in foreign news 
coverage, leading to a poorly educated 
Australian public This may be one of the 
reasons that some Australians, and most 
Americans, were so shocked by the events of 
September 11 — they have little to no 
knowledge of politics, ideology or religion in 
the rest of the world. In proportion, the space 
given to crime, violence, sex and scandals 
has greatly increased. 


In the same vein, the Muslim community plays 
a part in formulating the reactions of the main 
society. The dozen or so ethnic Arab Muslim 
papers have been a channel through which 


the community vents its own political and 
cultural frustrations, though at a_ price. 
Amongst its failing, the Muslim Arabic press, 
despite the proclaimed good intentions of 
some editors, tended to accentuate the 
political and socio-economic divisions 
between the various sections of the 
community. It devotes some 85 per cent of its 
space to the ethnic community and news of 
the home country of origin, with only a portion 
devoted to Australian society. 


The Muslim/Arabic press has succeeded in 
perpetuating a native cultural tradition in a 
host society, perhaps more so than any other 
migrant press. With time this isolation may 
give way to strengthening integration. It may 
provide the community with increasing 
confidence, and sufficient bonding to open up 
to bicultural values. 


The flow of information and fair sense of play, 
we believe, is a two-way traffic. The ethnic 
Muslim communities and their press were less 
sophisticated and more cut off from the 
mainstream cultural life. Today more names of 
second generation migrants writing and 
editing in the mainstream media should speed 
up this process. 


At the end of the day each community should 
ask : what are we doing to portray a better 
image of the other community? 





Dr Abe Ata is Senior Fellow at the Institute for the Advancement of Research, Australian 


catholic University in Fitzroy, Victoria, Australia. 
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Sacred Places in Asia and their Contemporary Relevance 


David Harslett 


Introduction 


This article on Sacred Places and their 
Contemporary Relevance in Asia is intended 
to make a contribution to the religious domain 
of Asian studies. Following Ninian Smart 
(1992), the article will define religion as a 
phenomenon comprising many dimensions, 
that embrace the practical and ritual, the 
experiential and emotional, the narrative or 
mythic dimension, the social and institutional 
aspect and the material dimension that 
belong to a particular religion’s worldview. 
The worldviews in this article will reflect the 
Asian religions that are associated with the 
four sacred places chosen; Varanasi 
(Hinduism) in India, the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha (Buddhism) in Thailand, 
Mount Fuji (Shintoism) in Japan, and the 
Forbidden City (Confucianism) in China. 


A Sacred Place can be defined as: that 
portion of the earth’s surface, which is 
recognised by individuals or groups as worthy 
of devotion, loyalty or esteem. Space is 
sharply discriminated from the non-sacred or 
profane world around it. Sacred space does 
not exist naturally, but is assigned sanctity by 
the way people define and characterise it 
through their culture, experience and goals. 


In other words, where there is a group of 
certain individuals belonging to the same 
cultural and religious belief, a certain space 
will be set aside to be made sacred. Sacred 
places can be categorised into three groups, 
firstly a human-crafted building associated 
with the uniqueness of a specific locality that 
has become a special place of religious 
reasons, secondly, an archetypal-symbolic 
space where a larger whole has become 
condensed into a limited space, maintaining a 
sense of order and displaying a harmonious 
relationship between human life and the 
cosmos; and finally a place in nature that 
displays no special marking, except perhaps 
for a well-known foothpath, and this is far 


more commonly found among tribal people. 
Churches, shrines and temples are examples 
of the first category, while mandelic cities like 
Varanasi, Madurai, Beijing and Tokyo belong 
to the second category, and Mount Fuji, 
Mount Sinai, Mount Kailash, the Ganges 
river, the Chao Phraya river and so on belong 
the third. 


Today many Asian societies have followed 
the West in becoming secular societies 
resulting in many sacred places losing their 
importance both ritually and symbolically. 
However, the followers of Hinduism. still 
regard the River Ganges as_ sacred. 
Japanese who follow the religion of Shintoism 
still regard Mount Fuji as sacred. The 
Emerald Buddha stays sacred to the Thai 
Buddhists, and aspects of the past still matter 
in contemporary China. So, despite 
secularisation in the Asian region, many 
cultures still regard their religious centres of 
belief as sacred, or at least as symbols of 
national identity. 


It is the aim of this article to compare each of 
the four sacred places in accordance with 
Smart’s dimensions of religion to 
demonstrate that each sacred _ place 
continues to possess a profound religious, 
mythological and /or national symbolic 
significance for the faithful millions, and 
contemporary relevance for the particular 
societies in which they are located, as well as 
further afield. 


Role of Faith 


In all religious traditions from prehistoric ones 
to new religions, the notion of faith is 
fundamental. Faith refers to the individual 
and personal awareness of the truths of the 
religious tradition that one believes in. Like 
other emotions that humans experience, such 
as humility or pride, love, truth, and fear, faith 
cannot be observed directly. Those who 
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believe in their religious tradition can only 
observe faith. For example, Hindus dying at 
Varanasi have faith that they will be granted 
liberation. The same could be said of the 
Buddhist who pays homage to the Emerald 
Buddha. They have faith that the Buddha will 
grant their needs and requests. It is through 
faith that people come to worship and pay 
homage to gods or goddess, such as the 
Shugendo followers in Japan do with Mount 
Fuji, and the ancient Chinese in believing that 
the Emperor was the Son of Heaven. 
Without faith there would be no religious 
tradition to follow and adhere to, and the four 
religious traditions examined would not have 
established their sacred places where they 
are able to carry out their faith and pay 
homage to divine beings. Faith, it could be 
said, is the core of all religious beliefs in that 
adherents transcend this earthly realm to a 
spiritual realm. From faith comes the concept 
of ceremonies and rituals where believers 
carry out certain functions to display and 
reinforce their faith in their religion. 


The Role of Ceremony and Ritual 


Each of the four religions outlined presents a 
personal conduct or ethical side as well as a 
side that relates to worship or ceremony. 
Both of these constitute an internal as well as 
an external aspect of each religion. Each, of 
the four case studies can be seen as either a 
theophanic or hierophanic event. These 
events established the sacredness of each 
place. However, it is the type of these events 
that established the role that ceremony plays. 
For instance, Mount Fuji is a sacred 
mountain, where some Japanese believe the 
kami dwell, and therefore they climb Mount 
Fuji to worship the kami. Hindus believe that 
the water of the River Ganges is sacred and 
that is why they bathe in it. 


The Chinese saw Beijing as the centre of 
China, a location increased in importance by 
the ritual presence of the emperor in his 
palace and the ceremonies that only he could 
undertake to ensure the wellbeing of the 
Chinese people. Thus, the Emperor needed 
a palace as a forum to carry out his 
ceremonial rule over China. The Emerald 
Buddha is the palladium of the Thai nation 
and is closely linked to the Thai Monarchy. It 
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has to be proximate to the Monarch, so that 
the Monarch can worship and carry out his 
ceremonial role towards the Emerald 
Buddha. Each of these places demands that 
their followers, too, carry out some sort of 
ceremonial role, whether it be climbing, 
washing, building a palatial complex or 
worshipping before a statue. 


Another essential feature of sacrality is 
sanctification. This occurs directly, through a 
kind of irradiation or induction, and indirectly 
through mediating devices, such as holy 
water. This is the conceptual realm of 
ceremony. It is when a place or person has 
been sanctified that the important process of 
ceremonial or ritual purity eventuates. Such 
purity is a requirement of many religions, 
especially the four cases that have been 
studied, because it is the basis of the sacred 
and godly. It is required that all things that 
are in any way connected with the sacred, 
whether they be followers, animals, priests, 
ceremonial equipment, ceremonial garments 
or ceremonial places, are ritually purified so 
that these do not become unclean. These 
ritual purifications may cause fear and 
respect. There are numerous prohibitions on 
contact or even approach, thus ensuring that 
people keep their distance from these sacred 
places or persons. However, where access 
is permitted, it demands in certain religions 
an outward purification and an inner one by 
magic and symbolic means. For example, 
the numerous ceremonial washing 
requirements of the adherents of Shinto and 
Hinduism, as well as the removing of shoes 
to enter a Buddhist Temple accompanied by 
the ritual “wei’ or respect gesture and the 
kow-tow once performed in front of the 
Emperor of China, all serve as a ceremonial 
and purification ritual and in the latter two 
cases, helped to emphasise a distinct gap in 
the social hierarchy. 


Experiential and Emotional Dimension: 
Significance of Light and Colour 


Life’s universal cycles ebb and flow through 
tides of darkness and light. However varied 
in interpretation, light is envisioned as the 
essence of life, whereas darkness echoes 
inevitable death. Understanding how specific 
environmental objects, landscapes, and 
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structures are invested with holiness is critical 
to the geography of religion. Intrinsic to 
religion and associated with the diversity of 
sacred places are sound, smell, colour and 
light. To many, the phenomenon of light 
bridges the interpretation of landscape and 
religious experience. The presence of light in 
the manifestation of the holy spans multiple 
religions. Light, through presence or 
absence, sets apart the sacred from the 
profane and, in its cognitive, aesthetic, and 
symbolic forms, reveals and delineates the 
world, fosters sensual and _ emotional 
awareness, and gives life a literal focus and 
meaning. Colour, as affirmation of light, 
reveals and defines relative purity, sanctity 
and supremacy. Pervading both religious 
landscapes and movements, light is 
fundamental to religious experience, evoking 
varied responses and representations both 
among and within particular belief systems. 
In at least four ways, light is integral to sacred 
landscapes: as the sun or some _ other 
celestial body; as fire, the sun on earth; as 
light rays or beams of colour; and as an 
attribute of sacred beings and places. Each 
of these affects how a local setting is 
perceived and can be seen in each of the 
four examples of sacred place. 


Sacred places are cast as centres of light. 
For more than 600 years, the Heavenly City 
of Beijing served as the Celestial Capital and 
cosmo-magical centre of China. It was by 
royal decree that no other building in Beijing 
could be painted red thus creating a powerful 
visual symbol of brilliance. Although much 
changed in modern times, heroic rhetoric of 
“red rising sun’ in reference to China’s capital 
reflects its inherent cosmogonic quality. 
Throughout the Forbidden City, the five 
primary colours according to Chinese 
gradation were used. The colours are red, 
yellow, azure, white and_ black, also 
symbolised the emblems of rank, authority, 
virtue and vice, joys and sorrows. Azure was 
associated with worship of Heaven; yellow 
the Earth, red, of the Sun; white, of the Moon. 
Red is also symbolic of happiness and virtue; 
black of guilt and vice. 


Varanasi, on the sacred River Ganges, is 
also known as Kashi, or the City of Light. It is 
the embodiment of Shiva. Here, the lingam 


of Shiva, phallic symbol of creation, rose from 
the dark netherworld as a fiery axis mundi to 
pierce the highest heavens. Kashi is not 
simply the place of that event, it is the event 
itself. The light of the sun is also a 
fountainhead for an array of divinities; in 
particular, the goddess Konohana-Sakuya- 
Hime or the ‘Goddess of Flowering Trees’ of 
Mount Fuji. When pilgrims climb Mount Fuji, 
they aim to reach the summit just as the first 
ray of sunlight comes over the horizon. This 
signifies a cleansing and purifying effect on 
the pilgrims. Light also can be conceived as 
yellow and gold or white and silver, the most 
prominent sacred colours. As well, the 
colours red and white are considered to be 
auspicious, red being especially obnoxious to 
devils. Gifts offered at Shinto shrines are 
cakes in sets of two, one white and one red. 
The colours red and white are used to form 
the Japanese flag. In Buddhism, a mixture of 
yellow, the sacred colour and white is used. 
The inside of the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha reflects the importance of Light. This 
is achieved by the use of bright coloured 
glass and the use of gold — but most riveting 
is the light reflected from the jade stone from 
which the Emerald Buddha was hewn. The 
colours used on the Thai flag represent the 
nation (red), the religion (white) and Royalty 
(blue). These colours on the Thai flag 
symbolise the three pillars of Thai society. 


Through these few examples, it is clear that 
light and colour are expressed and 
understood in religions and belief systems in 
innumerable ways. Existing only in relation to 
darkness, light is prominent in hierophanous 
manifestation or provocation. As a centering 
force, it denotes home and thereby separates 
itself from the profane, thus providing a locus 
for spiritual journeys. The phenomenon of 
light clarifies and delineates sacred space 
and is vital to the experience of the holy. 


Narrative or Mythic Dimension: The Role 
and Importance of Myth 


People long ago created myths to help them 
re-present the past, straddling the line 
between reality and fantasy. They recited 
them to reinforce the bond they share with 
the world around them and to win favour from 
the gods and spirits who animated it. Some 
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scholars have argued that all myths originally 
explained natural phenomena and that the 
gods were originally inseparable from the 
forces they represented. From the 
perspective of religion, it is easy to define 
myth as stories which enshrine religious and 
social ideas, expressed through the activities 
of divine, human or animal figures within an 
environment where astonishing things may 
take place. Myths occur in practically all 
societies. The problem of defining myth 
comes when the truths held by particular 
religions are enshrined in narratives, which 
the devotees may believe actually occurred. 
In other words, there may be an argument 
over whether something is a myth, taking 
place in the imagination, or is history, having 
actually occurred in the world. It was in using 
myths to explain the natural phenomena that 
myths became part of religious beliefs, so 
that these myths could be handed down to 
further generations. Adherents to all faiths 
have some type of myths to explain the 
metaphysical and spiritual aspect of their 
religion. 


In ancient China, the Chinese believed the 
structure of the heavens paralleled the 
structure of the earth, a philosophy that 
trickled down to many aspects of their myths 
and legends. However, what distinguishes 
the natural myths of China is the control of 
natural phenomena by Celestial Bureaus of 
Ministries similar to the bureaus of ministries 
on earth. The most popular figure in Chinese 
mythology was the Dragon. Unlike the 
dragons of other lands, the dragons of 
Chinese lore were beneficent, and their 
importance in Chinese mythology cannot be 
overestimated. Some believed the dragon to 
be the father of great emperors, and others 
believed that celestial dragons provided the 
strength that supported the palaces of the sky 
gods. Thus the dragon became the emblem 
of the emperor and only the emperor would 
wear or use the five-clawed dragon motif. 
Though dragons were worshipped throughout 
China, perhaps the most revered were the 
celestial deities, the gods of the sun, the 
moon and the stars. Hence, the importance 
of the North Star in selecting the site of the 
Forbidden City. The Chinese also worshiped 
the spirits of the earth. The Emperors were 
expected to offer sacrifices to the hills, as 
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well as to the four corners of the earth, to 
rain, to Heaven at the winter solstice and to 
earth at the summer solstice. In spring and 
fall, ancient emperors performed sacrifices to 
the earth and sky gods to ensure plentiful 
harvests and fertile soil. The ultimate task of 
Chinese rulers was to strike a harmonious 
relationship with nature and the heavenly 
powers. If these sacrifices proved to be 
inharmonious with the spirits and gods, this 
was sign of weakness on the part of the 
emperor, which often resulted in the loss of 
the Mandate of Heaven. 


Mount Fuji, the most sacred mountain in 
Japan, was revered by people of both Shinto 
and Buddhist faiths as an abode of the 
Immortals. The gods who lived there had to 
be powerful, the people surmised, because 
the mountain arose so suddenly, in just one 
night, after a fiery eruption during the 
earthquake of 286CE, so legend has it. 
Mount Fuji is the youngest of the Japanese 
mountains, but it is the tallest. In Buddhist 
myth, another mountain, Mount Haku, was 
said to be higher than Fuji at one time, but 
Fuji, personified as a goddess, beat the god 
of Haku on the head. She cracked his skull 
into eight pieces, the mountain’s eight peaks, 
and reduced his height. Mount Fuji then 
stood as the loftiest and most magnificent 
mountain in Japan. The Japanese not only 
considered Mount Fuji the centre of the 
world, but also considered it the source of the 
Water of Life, which in Buddhist myth flowed 
from a stream on the slopes guarded by 
Sengen, the goddess who some believed to 
be the daughter of the mountain god. 
Shintoists worship Sengen as Sakuyu Hime, 
the protector of people from _ volcanic 
eruptions. 


Like the River Nile in Egypt, and the River 
Chao Phraya in Thailand, the River Ganges 
is the lifeblood of India. It flows down from 
the Himalayan Mountains and winds through 
the middie of the country to provide 
sustenance to the Indian people. Hindu 
mythmakers personified their sacred river as 
the great goddess, Ganga, who rose from the 
god Shiva’s abode in the Himalayas. At the 
beginning, Ganga was small but as time 
progressed, Ganga grew larger. It was then 
that the sage, Bhagrathi, prayed to the gods 
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to release Ganga and allow her to flow down 
the mountains and water the lands. The 
Hindus created Ganga to explain their river's 
Origin in the Himalayas. However, this myth 
of Ganga’s fall assumed greater significance 
viewed in the light of the people’s reverence 
of the river water. The Himalayas were the 
abode of Heaven, an elusive realm above the 
high peaks, obscured by mist and clouds and 
endowed with all the mystery and majesty of 
the sacred mountain. Before the Ganges 
reached earth, it had to flow through the 
abode of Heaven, where it was believed to 
form the Milky Way in the sky. It then 
coursed down the mountains through the 
earth and penetrated the Underworld. The 
great goddess Ganga then watered the entire 
world. 


Finally, mythology surrounds the Emerald 
Buddha, and the chronicle of the Emerald 
Buddha’s travels from India to Thailand. 
Although, only part of this journey can be 
substantiated, there is no_ difficulty in 
recognising the veneration that the Emerald 
Buddha has received ever since in Thailand. 
Tradition says that the Buddha was carved by 
the King of the Gods for Nagasena, a famous 
religious teacher in India. When it finally 
reached Chiang Rai in Northern Thailand, it 
had already travelled through Sri Lanka and 
Burma. When it was eventually brought to 
present day Bangkok, the Emerald Buddha 
was placed in its present temple at the Grand 
Palace. Since its installation, the Emerald 
Buddha has watched over the Thai nation 
and, in turn, has been revered by the 
Monarchy and the Thai people. In fact, the 
Thai Monarchy and the Emerald Buddha are 
all part of a mythology surrounded by mystery 
and ceremony. The Thai Monarchs, like the 
former Emperors of China, are perceived to 
be sacred people and therefore cannot be 
criticised in any way. The Thai Monarchy 
takes on this divine’ status with the 
ceremonies that are performed such as the 
changing of the seasonal garments, and the 
prayers that the Monarch offers up to the 
Buddha, so that Thailand will continue to 
flourish. 


Myth plays an important role in the creation 
and enhancement of sacrality in each of 
these four examples. It is the re-telling of 


these myths that helps to keep these sacred 
places in the forefront of each nation’s 
religious beliefs and enhances contemporary 
awareness. The myths associated with each 
sacred place help explain the role that 
various gods and goddesses had in creating 
their natural phenomena, such as rivers and 
mountains, cities and statues. 


Impact of Time 


Time is one of the archetypal experiences of 
humans. The notion of time has eluded all 
human attempts towards a_ completely 
rational explanation, such that time was 
Originally looked upon as a Deity, even as a 
form of manifestation of the Supreme Deity, 
from which it flows like a river of life. Two 
contradictory aspects, which belong to the 
primordial archetypal idea of time, are the 
irreversible linear character and its cyclical 
aspect. The latter, which seems to 
predominate in most early civilisations, is 
probably based on the observation of the 
regular motion of the heavenly luminaries, 
and of the recurring seasonal changes. In 
India, a completely cyclical notion of time was 
predominant. The primary unit of time was 
the yuga or age. For humans, this cyclical 
aspect of time, when viewed negatively, gives 
rise to Samsara, the ever-rotating wheel of 
birth and death, of endless reincarnations. 
Only enlightened yogis or Buddhists who 
have the Buddha-mind in themselves are 
delivered in this life and can escape rebirth. 


The Chinese also knew a primordial time 
when the culture's heroes set all the patterns 
of life. They had a cyclical time concept 
along with a linear one, which is used to 
record Chinese history. At the bottom of the 
Chinese idea of time, as it underlies the / 
Ching (Book of Changes), there were two 
circular time-models or time-mandalas. One 
was the so-called Sequence or Earlier 
Heaven, or Primal Arrangement, a circle built 
by the basic principles of all existence. Yang, 
the Creative or Heaven was placed in the 
south; Yin, the Receptive or Earth was in the 
north. Both opposites do not conflict with 
each other but, on the contrary, balance each 
other. Thus, time can represent life and 
death, as well as good and evil. Finally, time 
can be transcendent. This notion of time 
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deals with the way the people through 
meditation or yoga can transcend the here 
and now of time to enter into a realm of 
thought and devotion. 


From this discussion of time, it can been 
seen as an important factor in comparing 
each of the four examples. The River Ganges 
and Mount Fuji have as part of the natural 
environment evolved from the beginning of 
time. This natural landscape has become a 
part of the religious tradition. Hindus see the 
River Ganges as part of their creation story, 
since they believe that the River Ganges is 
the spiritual mother of India. The people of 
Japan also incorporated Mount Fuji into their 
myths when dealing with the origins of this 
most sacred mountain. 


As human-made monuments, the grand 
palatial complex, the Forbidden City, former 
home of the Chinese Emperor was built for 
no main purpose than for the Emperor to 
have his capital in the centre of China. Built 
in 1421CE, the Forbidden City, is now about 
580 years old. The durability of this 
monument is a clear reflection of the quality 
of Chinese construction standards and the 
present Chinese government for keeping the 
Forbidden City in excellent condition. The 
Emerald Buddha, on the other hand was 
found 43 years after the construction of the 
Forbidden City in 1464CE. However, the 
actual construction of the Emerald Buddha is 
part of Thai myth in its journey from India to 
Thailand, where it was discovered. 


Thus, each of the four case studies 
incorporates sacred time in its religious belief 
system. However, it is their survival through 
the process of time that has prompted people 
such as pilgrims and visitors alike to attach 
themselves to each one. For the visitor to the 
Forbidden City, it is to live in the Chinese 
Imperial past and to sense the Emperor’s 
presence for a day, or to at least sense the 
greatness of Chinese civilisation. For the 
pilgrims ascending the slopes of Mount Fuji, it 
is to go through the ritual of goraik when they 
reach the summit. It is also part of 
worshipping nature itself, which created the 
mountain. Hindus come from all over India to 
bathe and to die in Varanasi, because it is on 
the banks of the River Ganges, and finally, 
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pilgrims and visitors alike stand in wonder at 
the Emerald Buddha, because of the position 
that the statue holds in Thai Buddhism. 


Each of these examples will remain a part of 
their particular belief systems. People will 
continue to visit them because they are now 
a part of a global, as well as domestic, tourist 
industry. However, three of these places still 
hold holy and sacred appeal for thousands of 
people on pilgrimage, and Tiananmen 
Square, next to the Forbidden City, at least, 
has enormous political and _ cultural 
significance for contemporary China. 


Social and Institutional Dimension 


The very name of the Forbidden City itself 
says something to the ordinary person. The 
ordinary person was not allowed entry into 
this complex, because it was the seat of the 
Dragon Empire. Even if an ordinary person 
was admitted entrance, the person would feel 
awed and small as they approached the 
throne of the emperor, and then having to 
kow-tow could make the person realise that 
they stood in front of a person who wielded 
awesome power over all Chinese people, no 
matter what their rank in society. Although 
the Forbidden City is no longer home of the 
Emperor, it still evokes feelings of deep 
gratitude in the Chinese because it stands as 
a monument to the people that built it and 
who lost their lives in the process. The 
Forbidden City still manages to make people 
feel strong emotions related to their past. 


Mount Fuji, on the other hand, provokes a 
different response from the Japanese. 
Through pilgrimage organisations such as the 
Fuji-ko, people are still practising the ancient 
rituals associated with mountain pilgrimage of 
Shugendo. These mountain pilgrims. still 
carry out the rituals and ceremonies 
connected with mountain worship. People 
also used Mount Fuji as a symbol of 
Japanese nationalism during the Second 
World War, and many people felt betrayed by 
the kami who dwell on Mount Fuji, when 
Japan was defeated. 
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Varanasi in India manages to transcend all 
social restrictions of the Indian caste system. 
No matter what caste people belong to, those 
who die at Varanasi are believed to have 
gained moksha. Varanasi is a place, where 
people are brought together, no matter 
whether they are rich or poor. Varanasi is 
also a place, where people can find their own 
personal space surrounded by other pilgrims 
when they take to the water of the Ganges. 
This is something that the character Mitsuko 
in the novel Deep River (Endo 1994) 
discovered when she immersed herself. 


Finally, the Temple of the Emerald Buddha 
has a close relationship with the Thai 
Monarchy. Buddhism and the Thai Monarchy 
give to the Thai people a sense of continuity 
and stability in times of trouble such as the 
recent Asian economic crisis. Through the 
role of the Monarchy, Buddhism and earlier 
forms of religion have been continued. The 
king is the head of the state and with the 
Lése Majesté laws, the monarch is protected 
from public criticism. As well, it was once 
death for any person who came into contact 
with the monarchy or even entered into the 
Grand Palace. This aura can only further 
enhance the Monarch’s position and role in 
Thailand and the Thai people themselves 
have seen the continuance of the Emerald 
Buddha as a guardian of the Thai nation. 
Despite the relationship between the military 
and the monarchy, stability in Thailand is in 
large measure due to the king who has 
served his subjects of Thailand so well. 


Through these different notions of how each 
sacred place is perceived by the people’s of 
India, Thailand, Japan and China, is it then 
any wonder that people would embark on a 
Spiritual journey to visit and to pay their 
respects at these sacred places? 


Pilgrimage 


Pilgrimage is a sacred journey with earthly 
and spiritual pathways that has _ been 
described as the religious form of tourism. 
Ideally, it involves a _ comforting § or 
enlightening transformation of the self. In 
earlier times, the search for the sacred centre 
or mandala often entailed an arduous and 
even dangerous journey. Culmination at the 


sacred place saw the bonding of similarly 
inclined strangers, who had _ liberated 
themselves from both the perils of travel and 
the trials of everyday life. Even in the 
modern era, an important element of 
pilgrimage is leaving behind the mundane or 
familiar, as pilgrims approach the divine to 
embrace an alien cosmos. Mountain 
pilgrimage such as to Mount Fuji is just one 
such example. Before pilgrims climb Mount 
Fuji, they offer prayers and _ perform 
purification rites, so that when they reach the 
summit they can worship the goddess of the 
Mount Fuji and witness the goraik or the first 
rays of sunlight. As well, pilgrims on their 
descent of Mount Fuji will again offer prayers 
of thanksgiving to the gods and spirits for a 
safe return. In Hindu India, the ultimate 
pilgrimage is to Varanasi. There, at the 
Manikarnika ghat, a sacred cremation 
ground, a fire has been tended by the 
untouchable Doms for a seeming eternity. To 
believers, death is a time of illumination, 
vision, and_ insight. In luminosity, the 
transition is not from life to death but from life 
to life. Buddhist pilgrims go to the Emerald 
Buddha because it is seen as the palladium 
of the Thai State and they offer prayers of 
worship to the Emerald Buddha to watch over 
their land in the different seasons. Buddhist 
pilgrims will also circumambulate around 
monuments dedicated to past Thai kings and 
to Buddha. 


It is also expected of the pilgrims to return 
with something to mark and to focus on when 
they have completed their pilgrimage, 
whether this be a staff from Mount Fuji, or 
water from the Ganges. These tokens serve 
to remind the pilgrims of their spiritual journey 
and are something that they can share with 
their followers on their return. Pilgrimages are 
journeys to the sacred, but the sacred is not 
something which stands beyond the domain 
of the cultural; it is imagined, defined, and 
articulated within cultural practice. It is at the 
sites whence the pilgrims set out on their 
searches for the centre that pilgrims learn 
what they desire to find. At the centres 
where they go in expectation of fulfilling that 
desire, pilgrims experience little other than 
that which they already expect to encounter. 
In other words, pilgrims go on pilgrimages as 
a mark of devotion, in search of divine favour, 
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individual interests or as an act of sacrifice, 
but most importantly, spiritual revival. 


World Axis 


The sacred spaces are understood to be at 
the “centre” of the world or the axis mundi. 
The sacred centre may not be a centre in any 
economic or political sense; it may not be the 
crossroads of trade routes or the seat of 
power, though Beijing is both. Its importance 
as a centre, however, is rather in that it was 
at the centre of the ordered cosmos for a 
particular religious tradition. 


The Chinese built their capital, Beijing in 
northern China, because it was considered to 
be the centre of the Chinese’ world. 
Therefore the Emperor as the centre of the 
world should have his capital and throne 
likewise placed in the centre of the world. 
For the Japanese, Mount Fuji was associated 
with various gods and goddesses, so Mount 
Fuji, like the Indian mountain of Meru, 
became the centre of the Japanese world. 
Varanasi, to Hindus became the axis mundi 
of India, because of Varanasi’s association 
with the God Shiva and its location on the 
River Ganges. It is this degree of centrality 
that explains why pilgrims and people visit 
these sacred places. In addition to the 
symbolism of the centre, these places also 
possess as a vertical dimension, linking this 
world vertically with the world of the heavens. 
As well, the sacred centre not only expresses 
cosmological order with its links to heaven, it 
also condenses and expresses the order of 
this world. This helped to create harmony 
both here on earth and in heaven. These 
expressions can all be seen in the sacred 
places and in the way that they are classed 
as sacred as well as in the shared responses 
of the people visiting them. 


Degree of Sacredness 


The notion of sacred space is clearly very 
important in both theory and practice. It 
demarcates certain places and spaces as 
having some particular religious association, 
and by definition sets them apart from the 
rest of geographical space. A sacred place 
symbolically represents the world; ultimately 
it reflects order and wholeness and is like a 
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mystic web of the cosmos: its very own layout 
encloses a world and to humans, it becomes, 
at a deeply sensual level, the cosmos. There 
are four axioms associated with the character 
and layout of sacred places, particularly 
useful in understanding the relationship 
between human beings and their 
environment. These four axioms are, firstly, 
a sacred place is not chosen, it choses; 
secondly, a sacred place is an ordinary place, 
ritually made extraordinary; thirdly a sacred 
place can be walked upon without being 
entered; and fourthly, the impulse of a sacred 
place is both centripetal and centrifugal, local 
and universal. The Forbidden City, Mount 
Fuji, Varanasi and the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha all share to some extent these four 
axioms to interpret the layout of their 
sacredness. 


Sacred places may be broadly categorised 
into three groups: firstly, Numan-crafted 
buildings associated with the uniqueness of a 
specific locality that has become a special 
place for religious reasons; secondly, 
archetypal-symbolic space where a larger 
whole has become condensed into a limited 
space, maintaining a sense of order and 
displaying a harmonious relationship between 
human life and the cosmos; and finally a 
place in nature that bears no special marking, 
except perhaps for a well-worn footpath, and 
that is far more commonly found among tribal 
people. Churches, shrines and temples such 
as the Emerald Buddha are examples of the 
first category, while mandalic cities like 
Varanasi, Beijing and Bangkok belong to the 
second category, and Mount Fuji and the 
Ganges river belong to the third. 


However, the four examples can also be 
analysed according to the following 
categories. Firstly, they are all places 
sanctified by events in the life of a exemplary 
individual, prophet, saint or deity; secondly, 
they are locales dedicated to special religious 
rituals; thirdly, they are shrines of a 
miraculous statue, icon or relic; fourthly, they 
are the ancestral or mythical abodes of the 
spirits; and lastly, they are places that 
manifest the energies or mystical powers of 
nature. 
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Each of the sacred places falls into one or 
more of these general categories. The 
Forbidden City, falls into the category of 
ancestral abodes of gods, in this case former 
Emperors, as well as a place that manifests 
the energies of nature, reflected in its 
selection by astrologers who observed the 
stars. Mount Fuji is also classed under the 
category of ancestral abode of gods, as well 
as a place dedicated to special religious 
rituals, a shrine of a relic, in this case the 
Sengen Shrine located on the summit of 
Mount Fuji. Mount Fuji is also a place that 
manifests the energies of mystical powers of 
nature. Varanasi is classified as a place 
sanctified by events in the life of a deity such 
as Shiva and Vishnu. Varanasi is also a 
locale dedicated to special religious rituals, 
as the ancestral or mythical abode of the 
gods and as a place that manifests the 
energies or mystical powers of nature. 
Finally, the Emerald Buddha is categorised 
as a locale dedicated to special religious 
rituals, a shrine of a miraculous statue and as 
a place that manifests the energies of nature. 


Another way of examining these sacred 
places is according to whether they were 
associated with a theophanic or hierophanic 
event. These two manifestations of the 
sacred are essential in understanding the 
relevancy and significance of the four case 
studies, as well as defining sacred space. 


Contemporary Relevance 


Despite the increase of secularisation 
throughout much of the world, the sacred 
places that have been examined in this article 
still remain relevant and important to their 
adherents. The Forbidden City, despite 50 
years of Communist rule, remains an 
important focus for the Chinese. It is a state- 
sponsored museum, but also a national site. 
Unlike their European counterparts, Chinese 
cities especially Beijing, were centres of 
administration from a central location, where 
trade flowed largely in response to the 
existing structure of officials, troops, the royal 
court of the Emperor, and a whole host of 
other supporters. The cities of China were 
microcosms and each was a symbol of 
imperial power, embedded in a _ hierarchy 


directly controlled by Beijing, which was 
seen, and is still seen, as the centre of China. 


Hindus still believe that in dying in Varanasi, 
that person will be granted moksha, 
Varanasi continues to be a centre for the 
worship of the many Hindu gods that dwell 
there, such as Shiva and Vishnu. Varanasi is 
still one of the principal sacred cities of India 
because of its location on the River Ganges, 
and therefore remains an important thirtha for 
pilgrims. 


Mount Fuji still retains its sacrality for many 
older Japanese. The Japanese have revered 
mountains since the beginning of their history 
as places where kami dwell. Mount Fuji, like 
the Forbidden City, may have become just 
another tourist attraction for mountaineers 
and younger people. Yet despite rapid 
modernisation, Ginza values and the rise of 
new religions, Mount Fuji, together with the 
Emperor, have managed to remain as an 
important national symbol. Moreover, the 
followers of Shugendo still climb Mount Fuji 
as pilgrims, to worship the kami and to renew 
their faith with the rising of the sun. Mount 
Fuji still remains to the Japanese a significant 
mountain because of its place in Japanese 
religion and history, as the centre of the world 
according to the classical Japanese 
worldview. 


The Emerald Buddha, Thailand’s most 
sacred object along with the Thai Monarchy, 
is seen as important because it reinforces the 
Monarchy and the religion of Buddhism that 
unite Thailand. The history of the Emerald 
Buddha is a story of fantasy and reality. This 
gives the Emerald Buddha mystical powers 
that awe the faithful and the visitor. The 
Emerald Buddha, along with the Monarchy, is 
seen as the protector of Thailand. The 
Emerald Buddha, like the statues found in 
Western cathedrals, has become a focus of 
Buddhist worship. Chakri Day (April 6) is an 
important day, because the Monarch 
changes the Emerald Buddha’s garments 
and offers prayers to the Buddha petitioning 
him to be favourable to Thailand. The 
Emerald Buddha, like the other three case 
studies, has now become a tourist attraction. 
However, the Temple of the Emerald Buddha 
has managed to retain its sacrality with 
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tourists removing their shoes before entering, 
to mark the sacred from the profane, and the 
subdued lighting inside makes the visitor feel 
dwarfed and transcended in the presence of 
this statue. Buddhism in Thailand today is 
undergoing subtle and important changes 
brought on largely by the fast-paced 
economic and Western-style shifts. 
However, the real story of Buddhism in 
Thailand is on the street next to the Erawan 
Shrine in central Bangkok. Each hour, 
hundreds of people stop by to light a candle 
or incense sticks and pass a moment in 
humble prayer or mediation. They are not 
just the poor and the uneducated. They 
include students and _ office workers. 
Pressing their hands together in respect and 
bowing their heads for a moment, they 





demonstrate that Buddhism is still very much 
alive in modern Thailand. 


Conclusion 


The four sacred places share many common 
points. Despite the individual character of 
these four examples of sacred places, there 
nevertheless remains a strong degree of 
common ground. Most importantly is that 
each of the case studies has stood the test of 
time to remain a relevant and special, sacred 
place. Despite the impact of secularisation on 
religions in the world and the effects 
associated with this, the four sacred places 
remain and will continue to possess profound 
religious and/or national symbolic 
significance for the faithful and for the 
societies in which they are located. 


David Harslett is a school teacher in Melbourne. His article is part of his academic work in 
comparative religion from the University of Southern Queensland. 
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Christological and Soteriological Reflections in the Wake of 
Half a Century of Intense and Improved 
Jewish-Christian Relations 


Jesper Svartvik 


"His theology contains a trace of greatness, yet 
| think that a believing modern Christian can 
and must go beyond Augustine of Hippo", 
David Flusser.' 

It is a distinct pleasure and privilege to 
contribute to an important project, recently 
initiated by the World Council of Churches et 
al., which will seek to explore how Christian 
self-understanding has changed as Jewish- 
Christian relations have enhanced and 
improved during the last half-century. To what 
extent are traditional Christological and 
soteriological models and motifs discussed, 
defined, redefined, refined or even refuted? 
Due to limitations of space, this _ brief 
presentation can address but a few of all the 
interesting and important issues which deserve 
to be discussed." 


A. Beyond bipolarity 


By now | have been teaching New Testament 
classes for a decade at Lund University. After 
having explained that Pharisaism should not be 
described as legalism, and that Judaism is not 
a religion of existential anguish and theological 
self-glorification, there is at least one student 
each semester who asks almost the same 
question: “But if Judaism is not such a bad 
religion, why then did Jesus have to come?” 
We must ask ourselves why and how so many 
Christians have been trained not only to 
understand Judaism as the opposite of 
Christianity, but indeed also to understand its 
alleged shortcomings as the very raison d’étre 
of Christianity? 


Thus, it is necessary to continue to oppose the 
bipolar way of thinking, which is deeply 
offending to adherents of other religious 
traditions, since their religions so often are 
reduced to cults of empty ceremonies and their 
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theological systems described as futile efforts 
to reach God. As we go beyond bipolarity, we 
have to address the question of how 
Christology is to be articulated in the future. 


B. Creative Christology 


John May has suggested that "[t]o continue 
thinking of Christ only in the traditional way is 
like sticking to the examples in a grammar 
book instead of using a language freely and 
creatively after having assimilated the rule 
systems of its ‘generative grammar’.”" His 
example is illuminating; it reminds us of the fact 
that the wide variety of first century 
Christologies is neither self-evident nor self- 
interpreting. Thus, the Christological grammar” 
per se invites us to reflect on the importance 
and the articulation of Christology today. It 
could even be argued that Christological 
"literalism’ is equal to misunderstanding, in the 
words of John May: [t]he whole concept of 
‘incarnation’ as a three-stage process of divine 
pre-existence, human indwelling and_ final 
exaltation seems mythical, and to take it 
literally is to invite the accusation of 
fundamentalism.”” 


Another reason for paying attention to 
Christology in this context is that it is often 
accused of fanning religious intolerance. One 
does only need to refer to Rosemary Radford 
Ruether’s famous dictum that the left hand of 
Christology is the rejection of Judaism.” In his 
seminal book on religious pluralism, Alan Race 
argues that it is the doctrine of the incarnation 
which is the greatest obstacle to his pluralistic 
paradigm. These references make clear that 
Christology has the reputation of being the 
primary reason for Christian intolerance, 
although, as Krister Stendahl puts it, ”... it all 
depends on what Christology you have.” 
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A third reason for examining Christian 
incarnational language is that it not only 
touches upon, but actually is dependent on our 
whole understanding of theophany and _ its 
limitations. Both Judaism and Christianity 
underline the importance of events. As 
Abraham Joshua Heschel puts it, “Biblical 
religion starts with events. The life of religion is 
given not in the mental preservation of ideas 
but in events and insights, in something that 
happens in time.” He thus understands 
revelation as an_ intensifying act, as “a 
hierarchy of moments within time.””" This also 
means that revelation is not only to define but 
also to confine. Every experience of theophany 
must inevitably in the eyes of coming 
generations look dated and of its period. 
Indeed, it will be argued below that restriction is 
one of the most fundamental aspects of 
revelation, that curtailment is not the opposite 
of but a necessary condition for theophany, 
and that the dynamics of communication need 
to be considered in order not to turn revelation 
into petrification of the past. There can be no 
divine revelation without divine concealment. 


A fourth aspect is the observation that, 
whereas the moral dimension of incarnation is 
manifest in the paranaesis, it is seldom treated 
in the discussions on Christian theology of 
religions. In other words, what in_ inner- 
Christian teaching is understood as an asset, is 
in the interreligious discussion often presented 
as an obstacle.” 


All this is merely to point out that even in a 
cursory presentation of Christology, and 
especially of its incarnational aspect, we are 
confronting a host of issues. Whereas it is 
impossible to examine all of them in this paper, 
at least three reflections will be presented 
below which hopefully will further the 
discussion on the possibilities to forge more 
modest theologies. 


(1) First and foremost, it needs to be 
maintained that theology begins in wonder, 
simply because utter transcendence is the non- 
negotiable starting-point of theology. In his 
masterly two books Man Is Not Alone and God 


in Search of Man Heschel reminds us of Plato’s 
assertion that philosophy begins in wonder 
(Theatetus 155d). This thaumatism (cf. Greek 
thaumatizein, “to wonder’) could easily be 
extended from pure philosophy to include 
theology as well. In other words, Jewish 
reflection on creation could and should assist 
Christians as they forge a contemporary and 
creative Christology. Anyone reflecting on the 
doctrine of incarnation does well in 
approaching it with Heschel’s_ "radical 
amazement.” As soon as incarnation ceases 
to be a mystery, it is changed into something 
else. 


Is this not an illustrative example of what 
Kierkegaard refers to by the famous expression 
Springet (the leap [of faith]”), the commitment 
to an objective uncertainty, the gulf which faith 
alone can bridge?” This needs to be pointed 
out in the discussion on the quest for the 
historical Jesus and the different Christologies 
in early Christianity, as well as in modern 
times. When reading some presentations of 
earliest Christianity it is easy to have the 
impression that the disciples’ response was the 
Only possible one to Jesus’ appearance. 
Charles E. Carlston has correctly pointed out 
the problems related to this understanding: 


That would be, in current jargon, to 
legitimize the kerygma. And—since not 
everyone who met Jesus did understand 
him to be an eschatological event—it is 
demonstrably not only bad theology but 
also bad history.™" 


If the importance of Kierkegaard’s leap of faith 
is not recognised one begins, in the words of 
Carlston, “to legitimize the kerygma’, i.e., one 
argues that one’s own interpretation is the only 
possible outcome, the only _ intellectually 
possible conclusion. There will always be those 
who only see a piece of wood where others 
see a Stradivarius, and people who only see 
just another sunset over the ocean whereas it 
is an unforgettable experience to the fellow 
passengers on the same ship. There will 
always be some who are moved to tears by Kol 
Nidrei, whereas others are indifferent. One 
person's Eucharist is another person’s dry 
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ceremonialism etc. One person’s matter of 
course is another person’s. unfathomable 
mystery, one person’s paradoxical revelation is 
another person’s contradiction. Understood in 
this way, Christian theology contains an 
inevitably paradoxical element, and incarnation 
could be described as an intensification of the 
paradox of the radical amazement every 
human being experiences in moments of 
insight. Accordingly, Christology is not a 
problem to be solved as quickly as possible— 
so that we can move to other more interesting 
and burning issues—, but rather a mystery to 
be preserved, a challenge to be accepted, and 
a question to be posed: how does incarnation 
affect the thinking and the lifestyle of the 
individual Christian? To put it differently, the 
mother tongue of Christology is wonder, not 
arrogance, and its second language is ethics, 
not apologetics. 


(2) Incarnation is a celebration of particularity. 
If the previous paragraph accentuated the 
Deus semper major aspect of theology, this 
second point emphasises the importance of not 
forgetting the motif of smallness and lowliness 
in Christian theology, of what is toned-downed 
and low-pitched. Indeed, incarnation could be 
interpreted as a heavenly reminder of the 
tremendous significance of what is often 
considered to be triflingly insignificant. Any 
theology which embodies incarnation insists on 
the importance of an approximately thirty-year- 
old Jewish Aramaic-speaking male who lived 
some two thousand years ago. How could this 
emphasis be anything but a celebration of 
particularity? 


Theologians face the delicate task of 
separating historical circumstances’ from 
indisputable and_ eternal “truths”, lest 
Christianity degenerates into a petrification of 
the conditions of living two millennia ago. This 
is still an ongoing process, as becomes 
obvious in an essay on the imago Dei concept 
written by Tikva Frymer-Kensky: 


Christianity quickly made it clear that the 
age, skin tone, and foreskin of Jesus were 
historical circumstances, not essential parts 
of the image of God. Christianity, however, 
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has had a harder time ridding itself of the 
notion that gender is more significant than 


Xill 


age. 


The first Christians were convinced that both 
earth and time would soon come to an end. But 
planet earth still exists and time is still ticking. 
Certainly Christians perceive time differently 
(because they follow the Christian calendars), 
but time has not stopped, which means that 
first-century conditions are no longer the 
existence which is proffered to us. The de- 
apocalypticising of Christianity brings about 
both an awareness of and a responsibility for 
history. The only way to avoid a theological 
petrification while still clinging to incarnational 
language must be to construe incarnation as a 
celebration of particularity, in the sense of 
Christianity accepting and acknowledging that 
its principal focus of revelation in Christian 
historiography is  culturally-determined and 
limited, in the words of Paul Knitter: “[i]n boldly 
proclaiming that God has indeed been defined 
in Jesus, Christians will also humbly admit that 
God has not been confined to Jesus.”*” In this 
perspective, incarnation is divine self-restraint, 
a heavenly reminder that truth on earth is 
always limited, always partial and always 
conditioned: “God’s presence to us is always 
mediated through history and experience””’ 
and that “ultimate truth can express itself only 
in the mundane world.”™ Even those who 
proclaim that Jesus of Nazareth is totum 
Verbum confess at the same time that he is not 
totum Verbi. Incarnational theology thus 
canonises that revelation is per definitionem 
partial, limited and conditioned. It is in this 
sense that it is a celebration of a humble 
kenotic particularity. One could even suggest 
that Christian theology nowhere learns more 
about the importance of caution and care in the 
Ongoing theological discourse than from this 
interpretation of incarnational theology. 


(3) The last point argues that, understood in 
this way, incarnation promotes a_ non- 
apologetic theology. In the wake of 
Enlightenment the ontological uniqueness 
(whether this uniqueness can be defined or has 
been correctly defined is another question) has 
been transferred to an historical uniqueness, 
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i.e., the radical incomparability of the 
proclamation of the Nazarene. The insistence 
on historical uniqueness has two major 
shortcomings: first, “uniqueness” is a way to 
describe phenomena, not to estimate them. 
Thus, there are some phenomena which could 
be described as unique but not the least 
momentous, and there are other phenomena 
which are far-reaching in importance, but not 
the least unique. Thus to seek the importance 
of Jesus of Nazareth to Christians exclusively 
on an historical level is to seek in vain, in the 
words of E.P. Sanders: “[t]he claim of 
Christianity historically has not been that Jesus 
said six things which no one else said.””“" The 
second reason for dismantling the quest for the 
unique Jesus is that it does not promote a soul- 
searching Christianity, but rather a triumphailist 
belief which scouts out and tracks down 
differences, and then turns them into some odd 
point of pride: “the more unique (as if it were 
possible to express the comparative forms of 
“unique”), the merrier!” One consequence of 
such a boasting historiography is that the 
contemporaries of Jesus, i.e., those people he 
knew as his own, will no longer be understood 
as his historical context but as his theological 
contrast. 


Incarnational theology does not need to portray 
Jesus as_ historically different from _ his 
contemporaries. A Jewish Jesus who teaches 
about the Kingdom of God with the help of 
Jewish parables, which were characteristic of 
the time, constitutes no threat to this 
interpretation of Christianity. According to this 
line of thought, Jesus does not need to be 
historically “unique,” “best,” “unsurpassed” etc. 


On the contrary, Christians may rejoice in the 
many parallels between the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth and his contemporaries because 
this observation encourages them to believe in 
the divine will being communicated in human 
words. If his teachings were all that new, one 
must be allowed to ask why Christ came so 
late, why this teaching was revealed so many 
years after the origin of the human species, 
why on earth (in the most literal sense of the 
expression!) the doctrines about the infinite 


value of the human soul and_ the 
commandment of love were kept back for 
myriads of millennia. 


An historically unique person is also an 
historically incomprehensible person—and that 
can hardly be the point! Incarnational theology 
compels Christians to ask themselves exactly 
in what respect Jesus can be said to be 
"unique:” in his proclamation or in_ his 
passion—or is it in his person? What is 
suggested here is a non-apologetic reading of 
the New Testament Gospels, what John May 
designates “overcoming ‘meliorism,’ _ [i.e.,] 
abandoning ~_—iunilateral declarations _ of 
definitiveness and superiority.”*”" 


In a word, incarnational Christology proclaims 
that the protagonist in the Gospels is not 
different from but rather an intensification of 
what the world has already seen, albeit through 
a glass darkly. 


C. Deutero-Augustinian Soteriology 


Few Christians are indifferent to Ruether’s 
assertion that Christian anti-Judaism evolved 
as the flipside of early Christological 
hermeneutics, that “anti-Judaism developed as 
the left hand of Christology.”“* Many certainly 
repudiate it as an unfounded and unjust 
accusation, others have accepted her 
statement and initiated a soul-searching re- 
examination of traditional Christology. A third 
response to Ruether’s provocative statement 
has been articulated by Helen P. Fry, who 
argues that it is actually soteriology and not 
Christology which is the main problem. One 
could, of course, modulate her approach by 
pointing out that Christology and soteriology 
certainly are related and influenced by each 
other, but she is nevertheless altogether right 
in stating that “the main problem is found in 
exclusivist concepts of salvation.””~ Thus, what 
needs to be reappraised is first and foremost 
Christian soteriology. In Tony Bayfield’s words, 
how can Christian soteriology create 
“theological space” for the other?” 
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No one Christian theologian has been more 
influential than Augustine in forming the 
anthropology and = soteriology of Western 
Christianity. Adherents of Augustinian 
soteriology have to face a host of complex 
issues in relation to these twin concepts, two of 
which will be dealt with here: first, Augustine 
took for granted that the Fall, as described in 
Gen 3, was an historical event. How is this 
biblical passage interpreted by _ those 
theologians who do not believe that the first 
eleven chapters in the book of Genesis relate a 
course of historical events, i.e., all those who 
do not believe that Adam and Eve have existed 
as historical persons at the beginning of time? 
Or are the biblicists right when claiming that 
only those who believe in the historicity of Gen 
1-11 are true Christians? 


Secondly, Augustine’s doctrine of peccatum 
originale cannot be separated from his struggle 
with the problem of evil. He started with an 
individualistic understanding of retribution, but 
realised that there are instances—e.g. the 
suffering of newborn babies—when _ this 
individualistic approach is not only insufficient 
but even wrongheaded. His doctrine of original 
sin, which he developed towards the end of his 
career, is his way of coping with theodicy. This 
implies that original sin is quite simply the 
opposite of an individualistic concept—it was 
from the very beginning a collective idea which 
cannot be separated from concepts such as 
structural sin etc. To treat it in splendid 
isolation from collective notions is nothing less 
than to misunderstand it. 


Given the complications of historicity and 
collectivity, additional studies on Augustinian 
anthropology and soteriology are warranted.” 
However, there is a third aspect of his 
soteriology which is of interest in this 
discussion. It is well known that Augustine 
argued that the continued preservation of the 
Jews post Christum was a proof to the veracity 
of Christianity; the humiliation of Jews was 
given a_ theological interpretation: Jewish 
misery was a divine punishment for their 
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rejecting God’s Messiah. Today, few will find 
his line of thought convincing; hopefully it will 
appeal to even fewer. What is important to 
remember, however, is that he argued that it 
was imperative to interpret theologically the 
continued existence of Jews [sc.  non- 
Christians] in the Christian empire. Thus, he 
was one of the first Christian theologians to 
articulate a theology of religions. To express it 
radically: although admittedly under heavy 
disguise, Augustine actually argued _ for 
religious pluralism! Whereas he interpreted it 
as a divine reminder of what happens if people 
do not pay heed to God’s call and obey God’s 
will, theologians today seek an _ alternative 
explanation to the existence of non-Christians. 
Deutero-Augustinian theologians (by which is 
meant theologians who belong to the 
Augustinian tradition, but are no_ slavish 
adherents of his teaching) today express the 
theological significance of non-Christians in 
totally different ways—but they do follow him 
when stressing that non-Christians should be 
seen neither as anonymous Christians, nor as 
conversion targets, but as of revelatory 
significance. Whereas Augustine referred to 
the Jews as /ibrarii nostri sunt (‘they are our 
librarians”), deutero-Augustinians solemnly 
name them a sacramentum, i.e., a visible sign 
of the goodness of the invisible God. In other 
words, sacramentum nostrum sunt (“They are 
our sacrament’), as also Cardinal Walter 
Kasper stated on October 28, 2002: 


[With the promulgation of Nostra A€tate on 
October 28, 1965] ... we Catholics became 
aware with greater clarity that the faith of Israel 
is that of our elder brothers, and, most 
importantly, that Judaism is as a sacrament of 
every otherness that as such the Church must 
learn to discern, recognize and celebrate." 
These three suggestions—a _ repeal of 
bipolarity, a renewed Christological reflection 
and the shaping of a deutero-Augustinian 
soteriology—are meant to help us to follow 
Bayfield’s advice to create “theological space” 
for the other. 
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